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any class. The semi-public orgies of the newly rich 
which were taken for granted a generation ago would 
now be a bar to admission into any business man’s club. 
Education and public opinion have compelled our rich- 
est men to spend their money for education, the pre- 
vention of disease, and the opening of new avenues for 
industry and success. 
BF 


Tue philosophical anarchist has reason for the state- 
ment that, if all governments were abolished and all 
national frontiers obliterated, the people would immedi- 
ately take charge of their own interests and restore the 
world to fertility. We may add that, if there were no 
national antagonisms and prejudices, private capital would 
quickly flow into all the waste places of Asia Minor, As- 
syria, and other lands where skill and money would make 
the desert a garden and add greatly to the resources and 
happiness of the people. But in time something else 
would happen. Multiplying without restraint, the fear of 
government and the law being removed, vast hordes of 
Cossacks, Kalmuks, and other Mongolians would sweep 
over the newly established gardens of the world and leave 
behind them such desolation as Jenghiz Khan left in the 
rear of his mounted savages 


Pal 


In the revolutions that are taking place in the world of 
thought none are more remarkable than those which 
occur in the domain of science. We are well rid of the 
superstition that science is an exact method of classifica- 
tion and the co-ordination of facts. "The creeds of science 
are no longer fixed, and the knowledge of this fact dawn- 
ing upon the consciousness of some belated theologians 
has given them great joy. They point the finger of scorn 
at these iconoclastic scientists who are tearing down the 
structure of theology and are now abandoning their own 
dogmas. But the changes in the theories and systems 
called scientific are not in the direction of a consent to 
the old theological interpretations of the creation of the 
world and the history of mankind. These are hopelessly 
antiquated and will never regain the place they have held 


in the thoughts of men. 
wt 


THE congestion of population in some of our large 
cities raises a problem which must engage the attention 
of all wise and sympathetic men and women. It is use- 
less to say that this is the result of conditions that have 
existed for several hundred years, and that the problem 
can be solved only by the adoption of measures which 
confessedly it would take several generations to make 
effective. Something ought to be done at once, and can 
be done, if sympathetic workers will direct their atten- 
tion and their efforts to the point where the pinch comes 
and to the cause of it. One evident cause is the vol- 
untary overcrowding of a district with the consent of 
those who already occupy it. A typical case which we 
know to be such may be found in New York or in any 
factory town in New England where foreigners congre- 
gate. A family comes, let us say, from Canada to Lowell, 
Mass. It is poor, energetic, and friendly. The family 
is crowded into the smallest quarters possible; everybody 
works who can; and then, when they see the dawning 
of prosperity, they invite their friends at home to come 
and share their good fortune, and then crowd a littie 
closer to give them a sleeping-place, on the floor it 
may be, and a chance to eat, without ceremony of any 
kind, until the new family can get a foothold and make 
a start for itself. The obvious remedy is of two kinds: 
to forbid by law the voluntary overcrowding of ten- 
ements, and then to offer inducements to the immi- 
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grants to scatter as widely as possible into the parts of 
the country where the harvests are great and the la- 


borers are few. 
& 


THE discoveries made within a few years have wrought 
a revolution in the minds of all scientific men concerning 
the nature of matter, the origin and evolution of the solar 
system and the stellar universe, and have brought us out 
into a wonderland which in mystery and in magic sur- 
passes anything dreamed of by astrologers or alchemists. 
It is instructive and interesting to see how the imagina- 
tions of gifted men in all ages have run in lines parallel 
to modern discoveries without ever hitting upon the 
actual facts now disclosed, by research and the use of 
instruments of precision. 


Gordon’s Book. 


We like to quote the statement made by Dean Everett 
at the dinner given in his honor on his retirement from 
active work. Reviewing briefly the events in the re- 
ligious world during the half century which covered his 
active ministry, he said that the most important and 
wonderful thing that had happened had been the passage 
from the letter to the spirit of religion. He recognized 
the fact, which is just coming into the common conscious- 
ness of religious men and women, that the letter of the 
holiest Scripture that ever was written is only a partial 
record of things that had happened in the spiritual 
world. The revelations which had made the spiritual 
fortunes of prophets and apostles, of saviors and mar- 
tyrs, of heroes and forerunners of the kingdom of God, 
were the precious and wonderful things, while the writ- 
ings in which some of these experiences were recorded 
were only hints, signs, and symbols of that which passes 
all understanding and is beyond the wit of any man to 
record in perfection and transcribe with accuracy. ‘The 
signs and wonders that attended the lives of holy men 
and women, and which still puzzle and confound a worldly 
and gainsaying generation, were and are only outward 
signs of an inner grace, of an invisible life, of a wonder- 
working power which resides in the hearts and con- 
sciences of those who submit themselves to the divine 
guidance. 

The supreme merit of Dr. Gordon’s book is twofold, 
because it expresses at once courage and clear sight. He 
has seen the truth and has been willing to follow its 
leading, although it has compelled him to set aside, as 
not of the first importance, the letter of religion which 
up to our time has been put in the holy place to compel 
the worship of all who would enter the shrine of the 
spiritual life. It required no courage for a man like 
Dean Everett to say similar things because he had ac- 
cepted the full penalty of clear thinking and conscientious 
utterance and had gone without the camp. It is one 
of the singular things, which has happened many times 
in the history of the world, that one who stands within 
the line of the so-called orthodox faith is punished for 
his sincerity and truth telling, while the man just beyond 
the line goes free, because it is thought not worth while 
to call attention to him and his eccentric heresies. One 
who stands within the line of evangelical fellowship, 
representing a large and influential congregation, takes 
his life and his fortunes in his hands when he goes before 
the world with a clear-cut, sincere statement of that 
which the scholarship and the highest spiritual intelli- 
gence of the Christian Church has come to accept as 
true and therefore of the highest value. 

Fifty years ago no man saying what Dr. Gordon has 
said could have held his chair in any evangelical sem- 
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inary or in any evangelical pulpit in the United States. 
No young man could have been ordained to the min- 
istry of any evangelical denomination who should have 
admitted that he sympathized with a writer expressing 
such sentiments as Dr. Gordon has now published; and 
the wonder of it is that this book, coming from the inside 
of the line of defence set by orthodoxy against the out- 
side world, has done two things: it has revealed 
change quite unexpected in the orthodox world, and has 
pushed the change on further until in some cases it 
amounts to a reversal of the attitude of the champions 
of religion in the face of the new truth which can no 
longer be set aside. Leading theologians have been 
asked to express their opinion of this book and its doc- 
trine. Many of them refused to accept the evidence, 
arguments, and conclusion to which Dr. Gordon would 
bring them; but one of the strangest disclosures has been 
made in the case of the theologians who bring no pos- 
itive and conclusive arguments against the new revela- 
tion of truth, but who content themselves with saying 
that we are not compelled by the facts in the case and 
the scrutiny of the records to accept the statement that 
miracles did not happen. 

What a wide interval separates the opinions of all 
evangelical theologians. fifty years ago who would have 
declared this doctrine to be not of divine origin, but by 
suggestion from the pit and the Father of Lies, and those 
who to-day still hold that some or all of the miracles as 
recorded in the Old and New Testaments are capable of 
proof and insist that at least we are not compelled to 
reject the records as they stand. For twenty-five years 
Dr. Gordon, since his contested ordination, has faced the 
slings and arrows of outrageous fortune hurled at him 
from within the lines of his own fellowship, has bravely 
maintained his right to speech, has conquered preju- 
dice, and gathered around and behind him a competent 
body of supporters, and now in the prime of his life is 
prepared to do the work which could not be done by one 
standing outside of the lines, and, according to the pop- 
ular prejudice, thereby convicted of irreverence, irre- 
ligion, and inability to understand the sacred oracles of 
the Christian religion. 


The New Leaf, 


One side of the new leaf is supposed to lie pure and 
spotless in the mighty Book of Life, while its reverse 
has been written upon in indelible ink, a scrawled, 
marred page from which we are only too glad to turn 
our eyes that we may dream over a cleaner, purer record, 
to be inscribed on the other side. 

We talk lightly of turning the leaf to our own and the 
world’s profit. What do we mean when we speak of the 
renovation of character by a resolve, as if it were the 
mending of an old coat or the revamping of a torn shoe? 
Surely it is a solemn business, this turning of a new leaf 
in our lax and careless lives, after tendency has hard- 
ened into habit, and the ruts have been deeply worn in 
the roads we habitually travel. 

We may sincerely pray that this new year may find 
a stepping-stone of our dead self, whereon we may rise 
to higher things. But the old self does not die easily 
through resolve and intention. It has tough, fibrous 
roots running down into the remote past, gathering from 
many departed lives tendencies, propensities, weaknesses, 
flurries of passion, and feebleness of will. This turning 
of the leaf goes into the whole height and depth of char- 
acter, and has primarily to do with recovery through 
the moral nature, the growth of good in man, and his 
practical redemption. 

The process of growth is gradual in nature, requiring 
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a longer or shorter period of preparation and many un- 
seen influences. The unfolding of the tiniest leaf or 
bud is as great a mystery as the birth of a highly or- 
ganized being. Secrecy, silence, the push of unknown 
forces, impulses toward light and air we but vaguely 
understand, are all busy to produce the wondrous re- 
sult. The formation or reformation of character, the 
steadfast product of stern self-control, the cool, steady, 
sane outlook upon life and destiny, are wrought, we know 
not how, through temperament, training, heredity, a 
thousand influences that nourish the soul, as sun and dew 
and rain nourish the plant,—influences that, like delicate 
fibres or rootlets, feed the whole nature. So we can 
hardly believe from this point of view that a mere re- 
solve, a vow or written pledge, can do much to make 
over those who are the victims of a weak will and be- 
setting sins. 

The turning over of a new leaf at the beginning of a 
new year, seems, therefore, a hypothetical, rather than an 
actual, experience to most of us, who would gladly change, 
would overcome our faults at least, though we may 
fondly flatter ourselves we have no deep-seated vices to 
repent of, would lead richer, purer, more spiritual, as- 
piring lives. We would cast off the dulness of mental 
sloth, of habitual pettiness, and a narrow, restricted 
outlook. There is something wondrously inspiring in 
the thought of gaining freedom on the limitations of our 
poor, belittling selfhood at the new year, or at any 
other fixed period of time, which brings to us a great, 
new, beautiful opportunity to achieve our ideal, to start 
afresh in the race of life with the sense of wings sprouting 
and waving from our dwarfed and meagre shoulders. 
So enticing is the thought of a new time, though it is only 
the old time renamed, the old order refurbished and 
gilded and trimmed, perhaps, with a little tinsel 
pinchbeck. 

And yet back of all the illusion lies the reality of new- 
ness, of fresh opportunity for every day, every hour we 
live,—wonderful possibilities of recovery and growth 
streaming to us through a universe a-quiver with power 
of the unrealized, the unknown, the beautiful and divine. 
But what does the eternal stream of tendency from 
creative wells of power mean to us poor, little creeping 
mortals, with our pathetic ignorance, our shallow and 
superficial knowledge, our limited vision, our aptitude 
to fall into the ditch, and mire ourselves grossly with 
this world’s clay and dirt? What are we in the midst 
of all the magnificences and splendors, as we stand on 
this New Year’s Eve and gaze at the heavens with its 
immensities of bright and sparkling worlds? The con- 
trast of our littleness with infinitude is overpowering, 
but a proud sense of humility enters the heart when we 
remember that we are moral beings, with yearnings to 
know and do the right, and have a power of recovery 
which means to us redemption and salvation in one. 
For, if we distrust the miraculous turning of the leaf, the 
sudden passage of a perverted nature to purity and right- 
eousness, still we must believe in the remedial powers 
of the human soul when touched to such fine issues as 
bring the cleansing pain and agony of repentance. When 
imploring hands are upheld with the strong cry of the suf- 
fering spirit, they will not be beaten down, but rather 
laid hold of by the strong right hand of God, and lifted 
from the pit. 

This was what Jesus meant when he spoke of being 
born again into the revelation of a new heaven and a new 
earth, of a universe tingling all through and through in 
sunbeams and star beams, in the hidden channels of 
earth and air, with the power and potency of new crea- 
tions and a new life for man. So any soul that has 
fallen far below its best may find a new year, a new day 
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at any time when it begins to trust the recuperative power 
of its own nature, to put heart into its own strong pur- 
pose, and to believe practically and really in the efficient 
help of God. It is he who turns the leaf and writes the 
wondrous words of deliverance and salvation. For God 
with man co-operates in all that becomes effective. 

We imagine Jesus at this time entering the prisons, 
the low haunts of vice, where lived the debased, the 
vicious and corrupted souls, crossed and blurred and 
spotted and stained by contact with earth’s foulness, 
and saying, with the utter sympathy of his divine power: 
“You can all grow clean again like a little child, you can 
cast the skin of sin and corruption, and be born again 
in a new likeness through the baptism of repentance. 
Behold the vision of righteousness, as it rises over the 
world! In sight of that image you may be renewed, for 
the germ of recovery is in you; and, when it begins to 
put forth, God will tend and water the feeble plant of 


your resolve, a divine love that casts no creature, however- 


vile, away,—will gather you in its arms and guide your 
feeble steps in the path of virtue.”’ 


American Cnitarvian Association. 


“Our Supply of Ministers”: A Reply. 


In the Christian Register of December 23 there ap- 
peared a communication signed “A Unitarian Woman”’ 
upon the important subject of ‘““Our Supply of Minis- 
Lense 

In the letter referred to there are several implications 
and one or two direct statements that ought not to pass 
unnoticed. “A Unitarian Woman’ speaks of three 
ministers whom she has recently met in the following 
words: “It was my privilege a few days ago to meet 
three Unitarian ministers. All were noble, high-minded 
Christians, all were scholars, Harvard graduates, as well 
as graduates from the Harvard Divinity School. All 
were men of wide travel, deep experience, and unusual 
intellectual cultivation, and all had more than average 
ability as preachers. All were men about fifty years old, 
younger than President Taft or our new Harvard presi- 
dent. 

‘“They were men who had given years of preparation for 
the ministry, and who had held pastorates of ten years 
or more. All were men of absolutely unblemished repu- 
tation and men whose emotional sympathies were very 
quick to respond to any cry of pain or sorrow. 

“Yet all these men were ‘out of a job.’ Apparently, 
they were not wanted by the denomination to which 
they had given their life’s best work.” 

The writer conveys the impression that the only or 
principal reason why these men are “out of a job”’ is 
because of prejudice or inefficiency at ‘‘25 Beacon Street.”’ 
As I am all at sea as to the identity of the three ministers 
referred to I.can be very frank in asking several questions 
about them, as follows:— 

1. Have they applied in the regular way to the Secre- 
tary of the Committee on the Supply of Pulpits for op- 
portunities to preach as candidates? If they have not 
done so, is ‘“‘the denomination”’ to blame for its failure 
to discover their merits? 

2, Have they received no “calls” or invitations to 
settle? If they received such invitations and declined 
them because they did not like the place or the pay, are 
the churches to blame for their being “‘out of a job’’? 

3. Have they not made certain stipulation regarding 
salary, location, etc., which cannot be met by such 
churches as might otherwise give them a call? 

4, Have they been willing, if called, to take charge of 
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some new movement at, say, $1,500 a year, trusting to 
their own qualifications to build up strong, self-support- 
ing churches? For ministers who, like the three referred 
to, have “independent incomes’’ this last question is 
especially pertinent. if 

These questions are put with deliberation, and are 
suggested by practical experience with just such condi- 
tions as are mentioned by your correspondent. 

“A Unitarian Woman”’ refers to the functions of the 
Bishop in the Episcopal Church and would have us infer 
that “our denominational headquarters”’ ought to assume 
the same paternal attitude. But, unfortunately for the 
argument, though fortunately for our cause, there is no 
bishop at headquarters with such powers and responsi- 
bilities. It is a false idea to suppose that any officer 
at 25 Beacon Street, or all of them together, can or would 
“place”? ministers in churches,—especially in those not 
assisted financially by the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion. f 

But, your correspondent goes on to say, “Do we not all 
know of cases where a hasty and unjust criticism from 25 
Beacon Street has killed a man’s chances for a pulpit 
for which he was eminently qualified?” 

I, for one, shall have to confess my ignorance of any 
such “hasty and unjust criticism’’; but is it unfair to 
suggest that such criticism of headquarters may be both 
“hasty” and ‘‘unjust’’? I do not know of any one in our 
communion who possesses Ceesar’s thumbs, either to 
put in or keep out applicants for vacant pulpits. The 
officers of the Association or any interested friends can 
answer questions and give advice when asked to do so; 
but the churches themselves, as they have a perfect 
right to do, frequently decline to act upon such advice. 
It is the habit of our churches to “‘place”’ their own minis- 
ters in their own pulpits and by their own methods. 

It is a matter of great regret that churches having 
vacant pulpits so often insist upon hearing as candidates 
only young men, thus excluding many an able preacher of 
varied gifts and rich experience; but this fact involves 
conditions for which the Association is not responsible 
and is powerless to change. Other denominations are 
even worse off in this respect than our own. 

There is only one charge which, if well established, 
can discredit 25 Beacon Street in its relations to unem- 
ployed ministers; that is, the charge of personal pre- 
judice and malicious discrimination,—a wilful disposition 
to prevent eligible ministers from getting a fair oppor- 
tunity to compete with their brethren for vacant pulpits. 
To substantiate the existence of such mean and unprofes- 
sional methods something is needed more convincing 
than vague innuendo and insinuation. 

As long as we have an Association of independent con- 
gregations, ministered to by a force of equally independent 
ministers, somebody will have to stand the brunt of a 
kind of criticism which is born of disappointment and the 
failure to realize the laudable ambition which many of our 
best ministers entertain. 

It still remains true that our greatest need is the need 
of ministers. This is true, notwithstanding the fact that 
there are ministers among us who are ‘‘out of a job.” 
But the kind of ministers we need are those who can and 
will take such pulpits as are vacant at any given time, 
who have the qualities that congregations desire rather 
than any impossible ‘“‘pull’’ from 25 Beacon Street, and 
who are willing (especially if they already are so fortunate 
as to have “independent incomes’’) to take the small 
salaries of new movements and build up strong societies, 
capable of paying larger salaries. 

The executive officers of the American Unitarian As- 
sociation are more anxious than ‘A Unitarian Woman” 
can possibly be to have every church that wants a minis- 
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ter and every minister who wants a church made happy 
and contented in that effective and satisfactory alliance 
of the two, without which the greater and nobler work we 
have in hand cannot be well accomplished. 

' Lewis G. WILSON. 


Current Topics, 


A NOTABLE struggle between capital and labor is fore- 
shadowed by the appeal for funds issued at the opening 
of the year by Samuel Gompers, president of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, in behalf of the iron, steel, and 
tin plate workers and the longshoremen’s and seamen’s 
organizations. Mr. Gompers, in his manifesto, charges 
the so-called Steel Trust with the authorship of a con- 
spiracy to destroy competition, to deprive labor of its 
rights, and to rob the people of the country by its manip- 
ulation of prices. Even the profit-sharing plan recently 
put into effect by the United States Steel Corporation 
is denounced by the head of the American Federation of 
Labor as an insidious attempt to corrupt favored work- 
men by tampering with their loyalty to their trade unions. 
Mr. Gompers appeals for contributions by members of 
the Federation to a fund of $154,000 to aid in a systematic 
attack upon he principle of the “‘open shop,”’ which he 
says the Steel Trust is trying to establish as the working 
basis of its huge establishment. 


am 
AN echo of the panic of 1907 was heard in New York 


at the end of the old year, when Charles W. Morse, 
former banker, former promoter, former president of 


_ the so-called Ice Trust, and former controlling factor in 


the coastwise carrying trade of the North Atlantic, 
failed in his last attempt to prove the illegality of his 
conviction on the charge of having abused his trust as a 
holder of other people’s money, and almost immediately 
began his term of fifteen years in the Federal prison at 
Atlanta. Mr. Morse, in his closing words to the public, 
thus summarized his own views of the processes of justice 
which had ended in his final conviction after a notable 
legal struggle: ‘I am going to Atlanta to begin penal 
servitude under the most brutal sentence ever pro- 
nounced against a citizen in a civilized country.”’ It was 
the disclosures of Mr. Morse’s methods as a banker in 
New York that furnished the basis for the first mani- 
festation of that general distrust in the integrity of the 
banking system of the country that brought about the 


‘memorable period of financial chaos that began in the 
fall of 1907. 


ed 


Some of the perils that beset the path of Albert I., 
Leopold’s successor as king of the Belgians, were indi- 
cated on December 28, when the socialists in the chamber 
of deputies made a strenuous but futile attempt to defeat 
the motion creating a civil list for the new sovereign, and 
appealed to the Belgian people to abandon the monarch- 
ical form of government and establish a republic in its 
stead. The demonstration was in a measure an echo 
of the scandal and turmoil which attended the last years 
of the previous occupant of the throne. The opposition 
to the king was also partly the expression of considerable 
popular sentiment against the policy of colonial enter- 
prise upon which the kingdom—one of the most pros- 
perous and progressive in Europe—has entered by its 
acceptance of the late king’s bequest of the title to the 
sovereignty of the Congo state. It is improbable, how- 
ever, that this sentiment will develop sufficient strength 
to undo the work which has been done. 
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BELGIUM, wisely or unwisely, has committed itself, 
through the deliberate vote of its parliament, to the task 
of administering an African empire of 900,000 square 
miles and 20,000,000 black subjects. Already the Bel- 
gians, who have attained to phenomenal prosperity under 
the egis of an international guarantee of their inde- 
pendence and their territorial integrity, are discussing 
the project of enlarging their present nominal army to 
a fighting force of 130,000 men in time of peace. Thus, 
at the very outset of its career as a colonial power, 
Belgium finds itself confronted with the menace of that 
burden of militarism beneath which nations mighty in 
numbers and in riches are groaning. The new conditions, 
unless history should reverse its verdict, will furnish a 
fruitful soil for the activities of the messengers of dis- 
content who throughout the continent are calling upon 
the masses to emancipate themselves by destroying the 
foundations of public order. 


ws 


ANOTHER of the small European countries—Portugal— 
is tasting the bitter roots of colonial ambition. In the 
controversy involving the sovereignty over Macao, an 
island at the mouth of the Canton River, the Chinese 
foreign board at the beginning of the week definitely re- 
jected the Portuguese proposal of arbitration. In their 
reply to the suggestion from Lisbon, the Chinese author- 
ities laid down the ultimate decision that the dispute 
involves China and Portugal alone, and that therefore 
it cannot be settled with the aid of a third government or 
person. ‘The attitude of the Chinese is tantamount to 
a declaration that the only possible settlement of the 
contention lies in Portugal’s abandonment of her claims 
over the island and the adjacent small islands. The 
rights of the Portuguese, it is pointed out by the Chinese 
negotiators, extend only over the town of Macao and not 
over the remaining territory on the little archipelago. 
Unless the European powers intervene in behalf of 
Portugal, it is probable that the Portuguese will be com- 
pelled to accept the Chinese construction of the extent 


of their sovereignty. 
rad 


THE aggressive sentiment in the French chamber of 
deputies in the tariff controversy between the United 
States and France was manifested on December 29, 
when the deputies, by a vote of 365 to 42, passed a high 
protectionist bill. The measure is designed to impose 
upon American imports a burden of taxation which the 
French tariff commission regards as commensurate with 
the discrimination against French goods offered by the 
Payne-Aldrich tariff bill. The legislation approved by 
the deputies will place the government at Paris in a 
position to declare an effective trade war upon the United 
States. It is not likely, however, that Premier Briand 
will avail himself of the weapon placed in his hands. It 
is worthy of note, while the French parliament is devising 
means of making America feel its resentment, that the 
stream of French imports into the United States, far 
from showing any appreciable diminution, is evincing 
every sign of surpassing in volume the highest previous 
record in the history of Franco-American trade. 


ot 


THE expected happened in Constantinople on Decem- 
ber 28, when Hilmi Pasha resigned his portfolio and the 
entire cabinet announced its intention of following its 
chief into retirement. The despatches from the Turkish 
capital, in conveying the news of the crisis, attributed the 
fall of the ministry to ‘threats by the Committee of 
Union and Progress to engineer a parliamentary vote of 
want of confidence in the government.” The fact be- 
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hind this significant explanation of the resignation of the 
grand vizier and his associates is the dissatisfaction of 
the Committee of Union and Progress (the Young Turks’ 
organization) with the programme of the government. 
Six days after the affair at Constantinople a similar 
crisis was narrowly averted in Athens, where the Military 
League forced the resignation of the minister of the 
interior, whose conduct had failed to merit their ap- 
proval. The rest of the ministers withheld their resig- 
nations only at the earnest solicitation of the king, but 
parliament felt the power of the military oligarchy by 
being compelled to give up its Christmas recess (by the 
old calendar) in order to pass legislation demanded by 
the League. 
& 


BETTER things for the Congo State are promised by 
Albert I., who assumed the crown of the Belgians on 
December 23. In his address before the two chambers 
of parliament, after he had been proclaimed sovereign 
in succession to his uncle, Leopold II., the new king said, 
to the plaudits of the assemblage: ‘‘In the Congo the 
nation wishes a policy of humanity and progress enforced. 
The mission of colonization cannot be other than a mis- 
sion of high civilization. Belgium always has kept her 
promises, and, when she engages to apply in the Congo 
policy worthy of her, none has a right to doubt her 
word.” ‘This pronouncement was the new sovereign’s 
reply to the suggestions from British and other sources 
that the interests of the natives of Leopold’s late domain 
needed the guarantees of an international engagement 
by the signatories of the treaty of Berlin which placed the 
destinies of the Congo in Belgian hands. ‘These sug- 
gestions have not ceased even since the late king carried 
out his declared intention of making the Belgian people 
the heir to his sovereignty over that vast African empire. 


Brevities. 


Confucius gave wise counsel when he said, ‘‘Exalt 
the straight, set aside the crooked, the people will be 
loyal.” 


Let everybody who is interested in draught horses 
look up the new feed bag which takes the place of the 
stifling nose bag. 


It will not be long before, for very shame, men will 
cease to ask how they can be saved while the world is 
going on its way to perdition. 


Explain the paradox. While Germany carries a 
tremendous burden in the war department, it is growing 
rich faster than any other country in the world. 


When the Baptists, as they now bid fair to do, abolish 
the restrictions attached to baptism and the Lord’s 
Supper, what will remain to hinder union with the Con- 
gregationalists? 


Discouraging times are coming for the young men who 
are ina hurry to get there, if this nefarious work of science 
goes on, by virtue of which the limits of old age are moved 
from seventy to ninety years. 


Young men and women of a noble sort are now asking 
not what can the church give me, but what can we and 
the church together do to make the world a safer and 
happier place for human beings to dwell in. 


One of the curious and interesting things about the 
first-class journals of London is the amount of space de- 
voted to reports and discussions of the habits of plants 
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and animals. ‘This is much better than attention paid to 
society gossip and scandal. 
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The recent storm in the Eastern States; and especially 
in Boston, brought out the remarkable fact that, with a 
great demand for laborers to clear streets and railway 
tracks, not more than one man responded to the call 
where ten were asked for. The vast army of the unem- 
ployed must exist only in the imaginations of perfervid 
reformers. 


Hymn.* 


BY EDMUND H. SEARS. 


Gracious Saviour, born of Mary, 

Born to know the hours of weakness 

Of the babe that thirsts and hungers, 
Of the child whose feet are weary, 

And whose heart grows sad and troubled 

As the shadows slowly gather,— 

We as children kneel before thee; 

In thy graciousness enfold us; 

Keep our feet from wandering blindly; 

Give us light. 


Mighty Saviour, born to victory, 
Born to know fierce throes of conflict, 
Lonely vigils on the mountain, 
Nights of prayer when men were sleeping, 
And to save men from the thraldom 
Of their own mad lust for evil,— 
Torn with strife we come before thee; 
In thy mightiness enfold us; 
Keep our timid hearts from fainting; 
Give us strength! 


Holy Saviour, born to sorrow, 
Born to see the haunting shadow 
Of the Cross that loomed before thee 
Long, long years before thy Passion, 
Born to suffer wrath and hatred 
And to answer scorn with pity,— 
Burdened with our sins we seek thee, 
In thy holiness enfold us; 
Lay thy healing cross upon us; 

Give us peace! 


The Autocracy of the Pew. 


BY REV. EDWARD S§S. CROSS. 


It is a well-known fact and a cause for gratulation 
that the clerical tyranny, so tremendous and so pervasive 
in the past, has become obsolete in many quarters and 
attenuated in the remainder. In our thankfulness, how- 
ever, for the lifting of that nightmare from the breast 
of awakening humanity some of us, perchance, may 
overlook the rise of a newer form of ecclesiastical des- 
potism, one more consonant with the advance of civili- 
zation, and, hence, furnishing an instructive example of 
the great law of the “survival of the fittest.’”’ ‘This 
newer form of authority in the church, which has suc- 
ceeded to the despotism of the altar or of the pulpit, 
I may designate as the Autocracy of the Pew. 

Even before our own day Lyman Beecher remarked 
that there was as much of family government as ever 
there had been, but that it was in the hands of the chil- 
dren! Would it be a gross exaggeration to say that the 
government of the church in our day was exercised no 
longer by domineering dominies or proud priests or 
crafty clerics, but by ‘‘captains of industry,” leaders 
of ‘‘high finance,’’ or corporation lawyers in the front 
pews of the church? 

But, however obsolete or obsolescent the despotism 


* Copyrighted by Edmund H. Sears, December, 1909. The author of this poem 
is a son of the late Rev. E. H. Sears, whose Christmas hymns are sung throughout the 
world wherever the English language is spoken. ; 
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of the clergy may be, there may yet, by diligent search, 
be discovered a disposition of remonstrance, if not of 
resistance, on the part of not a few members of a priest- 
hood or ministry, supposed to be happily subjugated. 
Hence, I write with confidence that my protest (based 
not so much on any personal experiences, as on credible 
hearsay and on a consideration of the evident nature 
and logic of the situation) will awaken an echo in the 
clerical breast, as I briefly utter what so many have felt 
beneath the yoke, whether mild or galling, of the Autoc- 
racy of the Pew. 

Yet let it not be deemed that the clergy appeal for 
sympathy in this matter. For the clergyman, however 
oppressed (or only depressed) by the autocracy (whether 
it be a monocracy or a polyarchy) or by the poverty 
which subdues his spirit, once so fresh in its generous, 
youthful zeal, the clergyman, I say, though thus sub- 
dued to the endurance of his yoke, may yet not be so 
humbled as to sue for that reasonable consideration and 
deference which he deems it the right of his office and 
of his character to demand. ‘Thus, perhaps, he wears 
his grief or his annoyance silently, bearing the yoke 
which opulent ignorance imposes upon knowledge and 
culture. But he would be absurdly extravagant who 
should assert that the Autocrat of the Pew is nearly 
always an ignoble vulgarian, seeking to purchase his 
cultured clergyman at the cheapest rate, as he would 
his automobile! Frequently, in fact, the autocrat is a 
man of a considerable education and of more ability, 
a good deal of a gentleman and not a little of a Christian. 
Such a man may remain a potential, rather than an 
actual, or at least an evident autocrat, allowing his 
subject clergyman so much liberty, and treating him with 
such pecuniary generosity and with so refined and 
sympathetic a consideration that he can hardly be un- 
happy in his bondage. Was it not even thus with the 
citizens of Florence under Cosmo de’ Medici? Was it 
not thus with the fortunate Romans, when the Emperor 
Marcus Aurelius Antoninus, of blessed memory, had 
replaced Nero and Domitian? And was it not thus, in- 
deed, in our own land with many a slave under a benign 
master? Such a clergyman, like a steed with a long 
tether, feeding in a rich pasture, may be well-nigh ob- 
livious of the fact that he is not really free, and that his 
seeming freedom is but the sufferance of the kindly and 
considerate capitalist, who owns the clergyman and the 
parish. 

On the other hand, the Autocrat of the Pew may ex- 
ercise over his clergyman an authority perfectly evident, 
and yet endurable, because exerted without harshness 
or rudeness. In such a case the quietly suppressive, 
or repressive, force of the autocrat is somewhat anal- 
ogous to that of a benign priest in some communions, 
a priest whose gentle firmness, veiling and softening his 
inexorable sway, lulls to sleep the awakening thought of 
the inquirer, with the opiate of a paternal and spiritual 
despotism,—a beautiful despotism, enriched with art and 
sentiment and devotion, but, all the same, producing a 
lethargy or paralysis of mind and soul. 

With such a generous oppressor as this, what shall be 
the course of the subject clergyman? He may, on the 
one hand, yield to the not ungenial despotism, silencing 
his conscience and suppressing his intellect with the 
plea of practical usefulness, to be achieved with the aid 
of the wealth and influence of the autocrat and his 
followers. If he elects to pursue this course, he, in many 
instances, ‘verily has his reward.”’ The parish flour- 
ishes; the autocrat, with his powerful circle, smiles ap- 
proval; the parish workers smile; the outside public 
smiles; and is it not natural that the bishop and the 
diocesan clergy should also smile? But does the com- 
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pliant clergyman’s own conscience smile upon him? 
And has he the approving smile of the Eternal Right- 
eousness and Truth? Has he not rather made what 
Dante terms the ‘Great Refusal’? More probably, 
however, the penalty of his faithlessness to truth and 
duty is not any bitter reproach from his own conscience, 
soothed and lulled, as it is, to drowsiness, by the opiate 
plea of personal necessity or of parochial usefulness. 
There may well be, for the recreant, a severer doom, 
the benumbing of his conscience, the smothering of his 
aspirations, the lowering of his aims, the dwarfing of his 
intellect, the atrophy of his powers of spiritual growth. 

On the other hand, if the clergyman elects to follow 
the honest and faithful course, and declares his earnest 
convictions not with violence or reckless sensationalism 
nor yet with undue haste, then, indeed, it may be needful 
for him to lose his parish that he may save his clear 
conscience, his honor, and his self-respect, while yet 
in many a case the clergyman who asserts his indepen- 
dence with courage and self-control and a winning dis- 
position will rally his people to his support and over- 
match the autocrat and his satellites, whether the 
autocrat be the genial one just mentioned or a thick- 
headed or narrow-hearted plutocrat. It is true that 
not every preacher, in every instance, is in duty bound 
to “fight it out.”’ He must not surrender his convictions; 
but he can hardly be expected to struggle long against 
the celebrated ‘starving out’’ process, when handicapped 
with a large family or with ill-health. With a salary, 
otten painfully inadequate, he may be forced, since he 
will not deny his principles or smother his convictions, 
to seek a position of greater freedom; while, in thus with- 
drawing from the conflict, he avoids the risk of the break- 
ing up of the parish through the devotion of his sym- 
pathizers. 

Here, in passing, I may be allowed to suggest, in view 
of the wide-spread and dolorous complaint of the scarcity 
of clergy and of candidates for the ministry, that, when 
the churches learn how to treat their clergymen better, 
they will get more clergy and better! And, being an 
old man, with a young spirit, I will also suggest that 
young men of the right sort may naturally shrink from 
the ministry, so long as the Autocracy of the Pew sup- 
presses—gently or ungently—the earnest thought and 
serious research of men who are experts in studies} to 
which the autocrat rarely gives attention. 

But here a caution may be in place. The fresh, vig- 
orous, and original preacher, who wins influence through 
courageous thought and expression, may, in his youthful 
ardor, be rashly inconsiderate, hasty, and ill-balanced, 
or, still worse, a sensationalist. Such a man, so far from 
bravely risking popularity and influence and position in 
the search and the proclamation of truth, may be actually 
a time-server, though in the opposite direction, from that 
of the timid thinker or the subservient preacher of 
pulpit platitudes. For the sensationalist usually is a 
popularity-seeker, exploiting his sensations for the 
delectation of a crowd, eager for excitement and novelty. 
We may behold such an one displaying from his pulpit, 
before the mental eye of his shifting congregation from 
Sunday to Sunday, a series of kaleidoscopic or dissolv- 
ing views, flashing in swift succession upon the eager 
vision of the spectator. From such an apparent cham- 
pion of spiritual and intellectual freedom, from such a 
pioneer of progress, we may well pray, ‘“‘Good Lord, 
deliver us!’ To be sure, there is a type of so- 
called ‘“‘orthodox”’ sensationalist, more odious because 
more heartless than the ‘‘heterodox’’ one, the genial 
favorite of the young people in the social gatherings of 
his parish, who preaches horrors from his pulpit to 
trembling, or even fainting, auditors, while he reveals 
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how little he feels the Dantesque terrorism of his 
sermons by displaying a jollity in social intercourse 
which he would have no right to feel if he really believed 
what he preached! 

When the parish clergyman, however free from sensa- 
tionalism, is hasty or inconsiderate, his leading layman 
may serve very usefully as an ecclesiastical brake, act- 
ing not the part of the autocrat, but filling the position 
of a wise counsellor, a faithful friend, and a steadfast 
supporter. Far different is the case of the clergyman 
who has.given earnest and protracted thought and study 
to the problems of Christianity, and who, in “the travail 
of his soul,’’ has wrought out his convictions, and then 
finds himself at the mercy of a man who would resent the 
clergyman’s presumption, if the latter, as ill-informed 
in business as his warden in theology, should endeavor 
to dictate the conduct of his affairs. It should ever be 
borne in mind that the clergyman, defending his rights 
and his independence against his parish autocrat, is 
maintaining at the same time the cause of his congrega- 
tion; for therein there may well be a large element sym- 
pathetic with the clergyman, or, at least, receptive in 
attitude, and for its liberty, as well as for his own, he 
contends. But, even were there none ready to receive 
the fresh interpretations of the earnest and scholarly 
preacher, he might well contend for the opportunity of 
his parishioners to be awakened, stimulated, and nour- 
ished by that which, as a teacher, trained and set apart, 
he has to communicate to them. 

In our own day the peaceful and almost unconscious, 
but irresistible, transformation of Christian theology, 
not so much in letter as in spirit, is now so far advanced, 
under the all-pervading breath of the Zeitgeist that it is 
far exceeded, in present urgency, by another phase of 
that New Reformation, which is sweeping the Church 
and the world away from their ancient moorings. This 
most momentous phase of Reformation, with its most 
pressing group of problems, is the practical application 
of the principles of Christianity to the labor question 
and to the social and economic condition of the masses 
of humanity; and in this great work of reformation and 
reconstruction, conservatives and progressives in theology 
can unite, and Ritualist and Puritan and Unitarian 
can work together toward the realization of Christ’s 
kingdom of heaven upon earth. 

And in this uniting and unifying work let it be recog- 
nized that a co-operative rule is the parochial ideal, 
rather than a monopoly of power, clerical or lay, or a 
contentious competition between the two. Who, in- 
deed, would deny that few plutocrats and few clergymen 
are fitted to exercise despotic power? Yet who would 
dare to affirm, or even to suggest, that the young people 
in a parish are not invariably qualified to exercise an 
absolute dominion over the older members and the 
clergymen alike? 

Finally, it is needful constantly to remember that the 
end for which the Christian Church exists is not that its 
individual members, each for himself, may greedily 
clutch at the “salvation” (so called) of their selfish 
little souls, and that the end of our life here is not to 
“prepare for death,” but to prepare for more and better 
life here and hereafter for the individual, and, still more, 
for universal humanity! 

And for the essential principle which undermines and 
destroys the very foundation of all autocracy, clerical 
or lay, let us turn to these words of the Founder of 
Christianity to his disciples, which gave the keynote 
of the epoch which he introduced: ‘‘Ye know that the 
princes of the Gentiles exercise dominion over them, and 
they that are great exercise authority upon them. But 
it shall not be so among you; but, whosoever will be great 
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among you, let him be your minister, and whosoever will 

be chief among you, let him be your servant; even as 

the Son of Man came not be ministered unto, but to 

minister, and to give his life a ransom for many.”’ 
POUGHKEEPSIE, N.Y. 
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The Mother. 


Am I not kin to those high souls, elate, 
Who dreamed brave dreams too wonderful and great 
For any telling? Yea, I too have been 
As near to God as poet, seer, and saint, 
And through glad tears his mysteries have seen, 
Seeing I sat as humble women may, 
And sewed on little garments day by day. 


They who have known joy, flawless and complete, 
Am I not one of them, whose joy was.sweet 
Beyond the bliss of lovers? Nay, above 
The calm of martyrs crowned, my joy hath been— 
The perfect crowning of perfected love, 
Seeing that one glad day against my breast 
The wonder of a little head was pressed. 


Am I not sister unto them whose tears 
All men have venerated through the years? 
There is no sorrow in a world too wide 
I may not know and feel and understand. 
Mine, mine the anguish of the Crucified, 
The heart of Mary—seeing on a day 
I kissed a child’s dead face and turned away. 


—Theodosia Garrison. 


Training for Trouble. 


BY HELEN CAMPBELL. 


“The Bradley twins? Now there’s something that it 
ain’t easy to make out,’”’ said Miss Hannah, pausing, 
with her free knitting needle uplifted. “Alike, to be 
sure, fur as faces go, or was in the beginning; but Mar- 
cella’s gone mournin’ an’ groanin’ all her days, an’ 
Marcia she’s had to be happy for two. She’s done it, 
too; but it’s been a tough job some of the time. Same 
age of course, bein’ twins; but there! To look at Mar- 
cella you’d say she was a good twenty years older, wrinkles 
an’ puckers as if she was eighty, though I’m free to say 
that, if she was eighty or twice that, there’s no call for 
that kind of doin’s. Some wrinkles you’re bound to get 
just livin’; that is, if you really do live, which I mean to 
say is makin’ the best of things as they come along 
crooked or straight, an’ helpin’ other folks to do the 
same, an’ I don’t care what happens, it’s sights of com- 
fort just to be alive.’’ And at this point Miss Hannah 
waved the stocking as if it were the banner leading on 
a fresh hope for mankind in general, and looked about 
her well content. 

There was reason. Only a low-ceiled, old-fashioned 
kitchen and living-room combined. A little sink room for 
the rougher work opening from it; but the morning sun 
streaming in at an eastern window, and a stand between 
the two southern ones filled with blooming plants. 

“T’m never one for filling up windows so’t folks can’t 
sit in ’em,’”’ she went on, “and I’m thankful every day 
of my life that grandfather, when he built the house, set 
it catty-cornered an’ not jest plumb south an’ north or 
east an’ west. Grandma was some riled, they said; for she 
thought it had ought to be facing the road like the rest 
of the houses. But grandfather talked her round to his 
way of thinking in the end, or, if he didn’t, she pretended 
he did, and that’s the same thing pretty much. An’ 
this: stand ain’t in the way a mite. It’s got castors,— 
big ones, you see, well oiled, too,—and it goes with a turn 
of the hand, an’ sets wherever I like, in the window if I 
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don’t want to be there myself. I do considerable, for 
folks go by; an’, even if they don’t come in, it’s sort of 
company to see them. 

“Now what Marcella likes best of all is funerals. She 
wouldn’t do any harm to folks; but I always sort of feel, 
when she comes to see me, as if she was calkilatin’ inside 
how long it would be before my time comes, an’ she can 
come to the funeral. When she goes to see sick folks,— 
an’ she’s real kind-hearted an’ takes them something,— 
she sits an’ tells them about all the funerals she’s been to, 
and she’s been to every one for nigh fifty years, an’ re- 
members names an’ all. It ain’t, so to speak, very liven- 
ing, but it’s her way. An’ then she tells the diseases 
and just how the dead ones took ’em an’ all the symptoms, 
sort of smackin’ her lips over the worst ones, an’ then 
she asks ’em if they’ve got anything like "em. By this 
_ time the weakliest ones is that scared that they’re sure 
they’ve got ’em all, an’ Marcella is real pleased to have 
em own up, an’ says perhaps they’d better have another 
doctor to consult anyhow, since the case is so serious. 

“That’s her way with sick folks, an’ she’s killed more 
than one makin’ them think they’re ten times wus than 
they was. An’ with well ones there ain’t a sad spot nor 
a sore spot that she doesn’t finger round and rub up till 
it seems big enough to hide the sun and sore enough to 
hold smart for a dozen. An’ then she keeps lookin’ on 
“em all over as she talks. She’s got big, sarchin’, sort of 
forlorn blue eyes. Marcia’s eyes are blue, but they’re 
bright as lamps an’ sort of comfortin’. They have need 
to be with Marcella going’s on. There was a man come 
here one Sunday, just a student up at the Seminary, but 
nigh to being a preacher, an’ he preached about every- 
day troubles jest as if he’d had every kind. Maybe he’d 
observed his ma’s ways an’ his aunt’s. An’ he told a story 
about a young man that was studyin’ music an’ going 
to be a great singer, and he said his teacher taught him 
how to listen so he could hear every single defect in the 
voices of them that sung. And he said, proud as could 
be, “Now I hear defects in the voices of the very best 
singers.’ ‘That ain’t the way with life,’ said the young 
man. ‘If you go on his plan, pretty soon you'll be train- 
ing yourself to spy all sorts of small troubles inside, the 
way folks speak or look or don’t, just as it happens. 
An’ you'll get more an’ more suspicious an’ mis’able till 
by’m’by you’re nothing but just a string of troubles, when 
all the time you might be workin’ just as hard to see the 
bright side of things, an’ seein’ it, too, for just tryin’ does 
it, an’ even if it didn’t always you feel better anyway.’ 
What I think is that there’s trouble enough for all of us 
without spyin’ out too much the ways folks take it. I 
know folks in this very town that have been put upon and 
cheated an’ wronged, an’ yet that are just as kind an’ 
good to everybody as if everything had gone well with 
them. It’s the way you take it. There’s more Marcias 
than Marcellas. But goodness gracious me! There comes 
Marcella this minute, an’ hurryin’,too. ‘That means she’s 
just spotted some new trouble for somebody, an’ is running 
to tell it. An’, whatever I say or don’t say, she’ll add on, 
an’ maybe end with thinkin’ I began it. Sometimes it 
happens that way. Thank all the powers, she’s gone 
across the road to Aunt Emily’s, but I do hope she won’t 
get in. Whenever she does, it’s ’most the same as a fit 
of sickness; for there isn’t hardly any one in town that can 
stand up against Marcella. So that’s why there had to 
be twins, for their mother was always kind of weakly 
and pindlin’; and Marcella would have run her right 
into the ground from the time she begun to talk even, if 
there hadn’t been Marcia to keep her spirits up. But 
Marcella jest trained herself for trouble till she couldn’t 
see nothin’ else, an’ she can’t stop, but jest goes on till 
even Marcia looks a leetle dragged once in a while, but 
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keeps on makin’ the best of it all the same. Mercy on 
us! Marcella’s comin’ acrost the road, an’ it’s one of the 
days I wouldn’t have her get in for a dollar.’ And now, 
even as a determined knock sounded on the old door, 
Miss Hannah dashed through the sink room and into the 
clump of ancient lilac-bushes between that and the barn; 
then, with a speed incredible when one considered her 
years, up the ladder to the hay-mow and the little window 
at the end from which she could watch the retreating 
Marcella. 

‘’Tain’t exactly what you’d call pretty manners,” 
said Miss Hannah, returning after due time with an un- 
ruffled countenance, but her eyes twinkling as she looked 
after the retreating Marcella. ‘“‘But you see it’s an 
awful job mending this old rug that I think everything 
of because mother made it, an’ I hadn’t a mite of strength 
to spend on Marcella. I don’t feel to believe but that 
the angels that put down things will kind of overlook this 
time, but I’m willing to take my chances anyhow. 
Wouldn’t you be in my place?” 

Boston, Mass. 


The Ether and Human Personality and Immortality, 


BY WILLIAM SLOANE KENNEDY. 

Do you know that remarkable man, Dr. C. A. Stephens, 
of Norway Lake, Me.? Ever hear of him? Personally, 
I never saw him. He is evidently modest and shy, and 
extremely busy. Lives part of his time in Boston; 
but his working home is a great Merlin-towered white 
pine palazzo of a biological laboratory-residence up in 
the illimitable pine forests of Maine, where, too, his pub- 
lications are issued. Like some old alchemist,—or 
rather new alchemist of science,—he is giving laborious 
days and nights to a study of the microcosm,—the cell- 
life of man with a view to the salvation of man by 
science,—the prolongation of the life of the body and 
the calming of the life of the mind by strengthening 
its moral fibre and leading it to be content with its in- 
evitable limitations. 

He is one of the new order of priests,—priests of sci- 
ence or scientific priests, the John Baptist or pioneer 
of the just-kindling dawn of the intellect of man. We 
all catch glimpses, far off, of a coming world-wide Eden. 
All the land of this forward-flying, spiral-tracing little 
globe of ours is island land. Men like Dr. Stephens 
are cheery buglers, calling to us to mark the coming 
joy, the coming paradise, moral and physical, of the 
world’s Islands of the Blest,—islands continental and 
islands oceanic, blooming with a beautiful flora and a 
non-carnivorous fauna, including man. 

But Stephens, so far as I know, is unique as a preacher- 
scientist. The old beliefs having long ago gone by the 
board with him, he has made it his deliberate life-work 
to rig the ship with entirely new masts and sails. He 
has begun the great task of the reconstruction of society 
on the basis of science. I mean he has tackled the 
dangerous matter of the popularization of science, the 
application of it to the people’s darling delusions, their 
pet dissipations. But the beauty of it all is that he 
is constructive and not an iconoclast. The image- 
breakers have already done their work. He is now, in a 
beautiful spirit of compassion, endeavoring to lay the 
foundation of a new temple, to point out the road to 
new comfort,—‘‘This is the way to Eden,’ ‘This 
Way for Eternal Happiness,’ ete. Comparatively un- 
known as yet, though a veteran author, he is building 
himself into history. When the men of the future shift 
their search-lights over our times, seeking the first 
beginnings of the happier world they enjoy with their 
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knowledge-greatened and wisdom-seasoned minds, they 
will pass over the thousand foolish compromises with 
error, the fatuous and ephemeral, frothy and calf- 
brained theories and intellectual panaceas of this age, 
and pick out the writings of such aman as Stephens, 
unknown to the mass of his contemporaries, but one 
of their fuglemen and guides, nevertheless, in their march 
onward in the dark. They will hold aloft such a book 
as Dr. Stephens’s “Natural Salvation”’ as the first in the 
world to unfurl the flag of ‘‘Salvation by Science’ for 
the whole people. 

I have had the pleasure of reading advance sheets 
of a newly written and printed chapter of Dr. Stephens’s 
book,—a work unique in this, that, like a piece of living 
coral or the chambered nautilus, it is a continual growth, 
undergoes annual revision, excisions, additions, better- 
ments. The new editions tally his new thought, new 
experiments, new conclusions. It is a palimpsest, like 
our brains. Never mind the bitter enmities of his 
rivals in bio-psychology, the recognized big wigs. ‘They 
never ‘‘pioneered their kind.’”’ Only the brave out- 
comers are the world’s saviors. 

The chapter of ‘‘ Natural Salvation’’ for 1910 seems to 
me one of the most interesting papers of the time, not, 
I would premise, for its absolute originality, but because 
of the bold application of its central thesis to religion 
and immortality. It may be that Dr. Stephens has 
elaborated that thesis independently of Balfour and 
Stewart. Quite likely he has. But as far back as 
1875 I fed with eager interest on the pages of their 
very curious book, ‘The Unseen Universe,” in which 
was exfoliated the idea Dr. Stephens elaborates,—that 
the all-pervasive, infinitely attenuated, inter-atomic, and 
inter-stellar ether probably contains a living register 
or counterpart of all that has happened in the world 
of living matter, and thus furnishes a key to the im- 
mortality of man. As I recollect, they treated the 
subject rather more crudely than scientists of this day 
(such as Dr. Stephens) do, and very naturally; for 
they had not the rich chemical and biological data on 
which to build up their inductions that we have to-day. 
Furthermore, in the item of man’s immortality Dr. 
Stephens diverges widely from his predecessors. They 
deduced the possible existence of the soul as a separate 
entity, afloat in the ether. Dr. Stephens concludes to a 
more modest destiny,—the immortality, or perpetuity, 
of man in the brain of his descendants,—not in the old 
familiar way, but (and here is his originality) as an act- 
ual, dormant, living personality that may be, and is some- 
times (in the case of abnormal brains or in the trance 
state), awakened and takes the helm of consciousness 
for the time, while the consciousness of its descendant 
waits. He also divines the existence of psychic echo- 
pictures (not conscious, but capable of induced con- 
sciousness from a living being), afloat in the ether (me- 
diumistic phenomena are explained by this). 

But let me get closer to my theme by running over 
the doctor’s argument. 

His paper is styled ‘“The Ether of Space: Its Rela- 
tion to Human Personality (A Probable Solution of 
Spiritism).’’ Sub-heads cover sections dealing with 
“What is Ether?” “Mirage, Frost-flowers, and Ghosts,” 
‘“The Ether in Relation to Natural Selection and Ances- 
try,” “ Materializations,” “Where is Spirit-land?” ‘To 
what Extent cana Past Personality be raised from the 
Dead?” 

A tranced psychic is defined by the doctor as a person 
who no longer perceives through the avenue of the senses, 
but through and by means of the ether. ‘This is clair- 
voyance, clairaudience, telepathy. Animals appear to 
possess etheric perception even more than human beings. 
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Instinct seems to be etheric perception. The single 
protoplasmic cell acts and reacts by means of the delicate 
ether-medium; and in the case of the brain of a psychic 
the whole million-atomed, palimpsestic shrine of phono- 
graphic records, the brain, so acts, réverting to the 
ancestral method of the cell. Not only does the in- 
finitely sensitive, vibrant ether softly underlie and 
fill immensity and transmit the vibrations of elec- 
tricity, magnetism, light, heat, with thought-outrunning 
swiftness, but it also thrills to the emanations of cell- 
life, and registers, or echoes, all its phenomena. ‘These 
echo-memories in the ether appear as frost-flowers 
on the window-pane or as the Fata Morgana and mirage 
of the desert,—towered cities and trees and rivers reg- 
istered in innumerable ether-pictures, ‘‘a vast, vibrant, 
mixed imagery”’ in the globe’s circumambient air. ‘The 
existence of the ether and of its transcendent properties 
is now as well established as the existence of the elec- 
tron.” It is the great museum and picture gallery 
of nature. ‘The etheric shades, or unconscious ‘‘spirits,” 
are the stock in trade of the psychic, vitalized by him 
or her into apparent life and injected with the person- 
ality and kinetic energy of the living operator. “They 
seem to ‘loom’ in the ether, and sometimes to stand 
in a species of stasis, caught occasionally and ‘fixed’ 
in the air, as apparitions and phantasms.’ ‘These 
etheric images pass freely through house walls and all 
material substances. 

Dr. Stephens, who is well read in all the biological 
and psychological literature of the day, finds in the 
ethereal potencies the much-sought agency supplemen- 
tary of Darwin and Wallace’s natural selection, which 
has had a black eye given it now for some time by the 
majority of the best authorities. Says Dr. Stephens:— 

“In the omnipresent ether, with its content of coer- 
cive imagery everywhere reflected and compelling 
imitation in the protoplasmic web of all life, we find 
that hitherto unknown cause,—the formative, deep- 
lying, guiding power which underlies alike natural selec- 
tion and every other special hypothesis of vital evo- 
lution.” 

Dr. Stephens, of course, finds a great deal of fol-de- 
rol and clap-trap in mediumistic performances, with a 
residuum of truth, and he earnestly hopes that science 
“will not weakly falsify itself by turning ‘spiritist’ 
until we have investigated the properties of the ether 
of space a little further.”’ He believes that Katie King 
was an astral double due to etheric imagery to which 
was imparted one of the latent living personalities in 
the brain of her medium. And so of the black hands 
and limbs of Eusapia and D’Espérance. 

Most interesting is the discussion of personality. 
Biologically speaking, it consists of an inherited, struct- 
ured organization of brain and of cell protoplasm, with 
“a confluent tide of cell-life, filling the structure with 
sensation and consciousness.’”’ The structured mould 
is the important thing. The mere sensation or animat- 
ing force any animal may have. But the structured 
protoplasm lives tenaciously on from generation to 
generation. ‘‘Probably no virtue, no fine trait of char- 
acter, is ever wholly lost from the brain of the race.” 
The long series of ancestral human personalities stored 
up in the brain can be segregated individually, as I said 
before. One of the old dormant personalities can be 
evoked (as by a psychic) and can take control of the 
brain, while the present incumbent temporarily abdi- 
cates. This thousand-centuried-old crypt, the brain, 
lobed, convoluted, with its deep strata of nuclear cells, 
contains the “innumerable caravan’’ of human person- 
alities from the past. Here is the real spirit-land. 
Here lie sleeping all our ancestors. Man’s home is, 
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as I myself wrote some years ago, the microcosm. Each 
of these personalities in the brain, these ‘‘memory- 
schemes,” is “like some web of lace-work, once woven 
and now laid away in the delicate cell protoplasm of 
those granular and nuclear layers.’”’ And these grapho- 
phonic records may be waked to life. A past person- 
ality can be raised from the dead, reincarnated (tem- 
porarily); 7.e., if one has descendants, he may live in 
them (sleeping) and be occasionally reinvoked. 

It must be confessed that this somnific and very 
limited kind of immortality, while true, somehow has 
the smell of the biologic laboratory about it, and is not 
likely of course to prove in the least attractive or sat- 
isfactory to the people as a substitute for the old ghost 
theory. Nor can I believe it will prove a very cogent, 
compelling motive in the way of improving the birth- 
rate!—unless, indeed, the doctor’s surmise be true, that 
the former personality, the dormant ancestor, by a 
slight shifting of the axis of personal self-consciousness 
can be reanimated to self-consciousness by the cell- 
life of his descendant, and so said ancestor actually 
come to life again im propria persona, and Cleopatra 
or Cesar, dead and turned to clay, as we thought, 
walks the planet once more. If so, it is to be hoped 
their morals may have been somewhat improved while 
they lay in pickle for two thousand years! The 
Hebrew woman’s prayer was, “Give me children, or 
I die.” But wouldn’t it give one pause when one 
thought of some possible far-back brute savage emerg- 
ing in one’s descendant in this new and very positive 
fashion? 

But apart from side speculations, in which Dr. Ste- 
phens is perhaps a little too prone to indulge at times, 
his weighty working hypothesis about the underlying 
ether as the future wonder-realm and present explana- 
tion of so many puzzling facts is very interesting in- 
deed. As to his “intimations of immortality,” it is 
certainly true that man lives in the personalities of his 
children and descendants, and it is certainly undeniable 
that we live by our good or evil deeds as impressed 
on the general life of those whom we see or influence 
by act or speech or written word or work of art. It 
is also a startling but probable truth that the all-per- 
vasive ether contains a register of our lives in the form 
of memory impressions. As to cosmic immortality, 
conscious immortality,~we may wait and hope and 
take what comfort we may; “for the morning cometh 
and also the night.” 

‘“And Hope, a poising eagle, burns 
Above the unrisen morrow.” 
BELMONT, Mass. 
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The Real God. 


BY REV. JAMES G. TOWNSEND. 


The fashion which now prevails in thought of making 
God an Influence, an Energy, diffused through all time 
and space, an All-palpitating Life, the Absolute, cuts 
the nerve of religion, quenches religious feeling and faith. 
For, if God be universally diffused, he must be within 
us, and there is much exhortation to revere the divinity 
in ourselves. But does not revering the divinity within 
us end in our worshipping ourselves? It is at last, Ego 
et Deus meus. 

Dr Charles G. Ames, whose words are so suggestive, 
falls into this view when he says: “It is not necessary 
to think of God as sitting in the sky and bending to 
listen to our requests, and then sending down what we 
ask. The whole transaction of seeking and finding may 
take place in a man’s own mind. ... For I think God 
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is as truly present and active within us as in any part 
of creation.” 

To identify God with man is to make man God. ‘To 
identify God with the universe is to make the universe 
God. A theism which makes God a universal essence, 
one all-penetrating principle, is merely a polite way, 
as Schopenhauer says, “of giving the Lord God his 
congé.’’ It eliminates all idea of personality, and there- 
fore of purpose from the universe. 

It may be said that the men who stood on the moun- 
tain-summit of thought—Plato, Kant, Hegel, Spencer, 
Spinoza, Emerson—have viewed God, not as a being, 
a personality, but as an Energy, the Over-Soul, the 
Life that interpenetrates all things, as the morning light 
irradiates sky and earth. ‘These great thinkers brooded 
the God idea until their dark hair grew white. But 
what have they given us? Not one indisputable fact or 
truth about God. Their ideas are utterly sterile. The 
seeds they planted with such indefatigable labors never 
came to fruit,—nay, not even a blossom or leaf. One 
says God is “the imperishable Substrate of things.”’ 
Can we kneel to a ‘Substrate’? Hegel says, “‘ Noth- 
ing can be more insignificant than Being’ That is, 
time and space, because immeasurable, are greater than 
the Personality of which they are but the stage on which 
he plays the mighty drama of creation. 

John Bigelow, in Harper’s Bazar, says that “God is 
a state or qualification. He is a Composition of all the 
qualities necessary to perfection, and which like a mathe- 
matical axiom could never be more or less at any time. 
... And, though the Almighty is unchangeable, we may 
never pray twice to the same God.” ‘That is, God is 
an eternal monotony, and, though unchangeable, elusive 
as a shadow. 

To make God a being, a personality, does not necessa- 
rily shred away any of his power, his wisdom, his great- 
ness. President Faunce thinks it gross impiety to con- 
fine God to any time or place. It may be possible that 
we shall come to that experience when time has no meas- 
ure and space no expanse, but it is not yet. In the 
mean while I cannot think it “impiety” to believe he 
is a real being, that he hears the whisper of my need, 
answers my prayer. 

There is a disposition to make evolution a substitute 
for God, to give it a sort of worship. But evolution is 
only the description of a process. Evolution could not 
evolve itself. Could chance, could any fortuitous com- 
bination of atoms, produce this orderly universe? Could 
the mute, unconscious, blind elements produce this 
speaking, thinking, aspiring man, who makes the dark- 
ness diaphanous, whispers across the continents and 
seas, and sends his thought to the distant star man, 
who orients himself into a Socrates, a Jesus, a Lincoln? 
I think there is not only good religion, but sound think- 
ing in these words of Lowell: “Behind the snowy loaf 
is the mill-wheel; behind the mill is the wheat-field; 
on the wheat-field rests the sunlight; above the sunlight 
is God.” : 

There must have been some Intelligence behind that 
original cell in the mud of the ancient sea that guided 
it in the long journey of millions of years until at last 
it blossomed into humanity. We do not add anything 
to our knowledge by calling God an Evolutionary 
Method, the Immanence, the Substrate of things. We 
only increase the nebulousness of our thought. That 
God transcends his creation, that he, a self-conscious 
Being, planted the tree of the universe, whereof the 
fruit is suns and constellations, and man, who thinks his 
thoughts after him, does not take one ray from his eter- 
nal glory. 

There is also much of our nature worship which I 
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think is an obscuration and hindrance in our religious 
life. Wordsworth falls into it when he speaks of 
“‘Something far more deeply interfused, 
Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 


And the round ocean, and the living air, 
And the blue sky.” 


I have the same feeling when I go out these beautiful 
May mornings and see my peach-trees now great bouquets 
of roses, the sky one great sapphire, and the emerald 
meadows splashed all over with millions of pearls of 
liquid gold. My heart throbs at all this wonder and 
beauty, but I do not worship them. I remember what 
Darwin has taught us of the terrible wastes in nature, 
of the races of animals and men, which, by reason of their 
unfitness to their environment, are born only to suffer 
and die. 

There may be parts of creation where God may not 
be able as yet to manifest his tenderness, his beauty, 
where there may be even for his intelligence unsolved 
problems. Creation may be an experiment, as Prof. 
James intimates. This hypothesis involves the idea of 
growth in God, for which I have long contended. And 
even so original a thinker as Prof. C. §. Pierce is not 
averse to this thought. He says, ‘A purpose essentially 
implies growth, and so cannot be attributed to God.” 
But he immediately adds, “Still it will be less false to 
speak so than to represent God as purposeless.”’ 

But, be this as it may, nature may be saturated with 
God, and not be God. A song may be born out of the 
very heart of the poet stained with its blood; but the 
poem is not the poet. “The setting sun,” “the round 
ocean,” “‘the blue sky,’ may be a song out of God’s 
heart, a thought from his august brain; but they are 
not God. And conscience may be more than the evo- 
lution of the moral experience of humanity. It is, I 
believe, the heart-beat in us of the divine aspiration, 
the divine holiness; but I cannot say that God is in the 
conscience as fully as he is in any part of the universe. 
God transcends, and is distinct from all his creation, 
physical, mental, or spiritual. 

I know my idea will be called by that polysyl- 
labic name of anthropomorphism. But heavens! how 
can a man be anything else than anthropomorphic? 
Can he jump out of his own skin? That man’s mind 
and the truth of things may be fitted to each other is 
surely not improbable. The raindrop is not the Mis- 
sissippi, but the difference is one of degree, not of kind. 
My knowledge, when compared to God’s, is as the rain- 
drop to the Mississippi; but there may be in its tiny drop 
a thread of his pure light. 

My belief that God is a personality is one of the simple, 
primary beliefs; but do not the great teachers say that 
almost always the simplest hypothesis is the true one? 
And is not the great secret of the power of the orthodox 
churches in this, that in the worship of Jesus God has 
been made real to the people? 

It may be asked, how do I know that prayer is answered. 
I know, when my heart has been made humble and I 
go forth to my work a better man, that my prayer has 
been answered. I know it by that inward comfort which 
takes possession of my being and speaks to me in unmis- 
takable language of the coming of some great victory. 
My prayer is answered in those hours of ecstacy that come, 
alas! in such rare intervals, but, when they do come, 
give life forever after a new meaning, beauty, and tender- 
ness. I pray, and there comes the conviction that my 
little life, my wishes my plans, my hopes, my sins, 
my victories (alas, too few!), are not a matter of indif- 
ference to that Being, whose hand is over earth and sky. 

And, therefore, to use a thirteenth century word, I be- 
lieve in a ‘“‘real’” God. Every man likes his own piéd a 
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terre, however little it may be. We must have a stand- 
ing-place for our thought, an intellectual pied a terre. 
And where shall we find it so surely as in the simple 
faith that the God who holds the universe like an orange 
in his hand is a Being like ourselves. 


Che Pulpit. 


The Social Aspect of Religion and Worship. 


BY REV. CLAYTON R. BOWEN. 


‘The God of your fathers, the God of Abraham, the God of Isaac, 
and the God of Jacob. Exonus iii. 15. 

Dr. Stanton Coit of London has-recently argued, in 
printed page and in-spoken word, the cause of a national 
church. He has urged with ardor the consideration of 
religion as a matter concerning men not simply as in- 
dividuals, but in their larger relations as members of that 
historic tradition and self-perpetuating fellowship we 
call a nation. 

Whatever our individual judgments as to the pos- 
sibility or the desirability of making this aspect of re- 
ligion normative in the religious associations of our mod- 
ern world, we must recognize that a related conception, 
if not one precisely identical, has dominated the religious 
development of a large part of mankind for countless 
generations of human history. The last acquaintance 
with the story of religion shows us that the conception 
of the religious relation as primarily that of the individ- 
ual to the object of his particular devotion is, for the 
most part, a modern development. It has reached its 
fullest expression in Christianity: the pre-Christian 
world was dominated by another ideal, despite notable 
exceptions which will occur to any of us. 

The gods of the ancient world were tribal gods, na- 
tional deities. A man wasa religious being in and through 
his membership in a social group; and for the individual 
to seek and find his own god, to worship as a private 
concern, was atheism and treason. The ancient God 
declared to his own people, ‘Thou shalt have no other 
God before me”: he was far from denying the existence 
of other gods, to be worshipped by other peoples. 

The Old Testament is the great book of this national 
conception of religion, and every one who has any sense 
for majesty, for moral, spiritual, civic nobility, can only 
bow down in reverence before the splendor of the ideal 
of religion there set forth in immortal words. Every- 
where nation and cult, patriotism and religion, worship 
and civic duty, are one. Hear, O Israel! is the unceas- 
ing cry. The nation, not the individual, is the child 
of Jahveh. Always the nation’s sin is denounced, the 
nation’s accomplishment extolled. Always the individ- 
ual sends his yearning up to God in and through his 
consciousness of membership in the peculiar people. 
This is the burden of the prophet’s utterance. Even in 
the most individualistic of Old Testament books, the 
collection of Psalms, it is everywhere in evidence. So 
have the words of the Hebrew law-givers, statesmen, 
historians, civic utterances every one, become the great 
book of religion of the Western world. 

Perhaps the contrast between this ancient ideal, best 
exemplified in Judaism, though characteristic of the 
whole pre-Christian world and our modern religious 
ideal, may be most vividly illustrated by a reference to 
the respective places of worship. The ancient world 
worshipped in a temple: we worship in a church. More 
accurately, the ancient temple service was worship of 
the Deity: our church service has come to be primarily 
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preaching. In the ancient temple there was no preach- 
ing: in our church there is little else. 

Worship then meant the perpetual renewal of the 
relation subsisting between a people and its God. The 
most logical expression the ancient conception of worship 
ever found was in the Deuteronomic establishment of 
one temple for all Israel at Jerusalem. That was the 
inevitable consequence of the new-born national con- 
sciousness. The nation worships the nation’s God, 
through the nation’s representatives, at the nation’s 
capital. A man may have his private devotions, his 
personal religious life with God: public worship is an- 
other matter. 

One of the most fundamental characteristics of this 
Deuteronomic, more strongly nationalized conception 
of religion in Israel, which wrote, or rewrote, the nation’s 
literature, comes to expression in the phrase used as a 
text for this discourse, ‘the God of your fathers, the 
God ‘of Abraham, the God of Isaac, the God of Jacob.” 
The worshipper felt himself not only one with the count- 
less thousands of his race then alive, but with the cen- 
tury-old historic tradition that connected him with the 
fathers and the patriarchs. It is of great significance 
that the Pentateuch carries the Hebrew religious and 
civic tradition back to creation and the first man. All 
that consciousness of integral connection with a vener- 
able continuity of worship is in the forefront of Hebrew 
piety. It has remained in all times the supreme attrac- 
tion of the Hebrew faith for men of other religious an- 
cestries. The lack of that consciousness is the greatest 
weakness in the modern religious association. 

The ancient ideal still persists in certain Oriental re- 
ligions. In a degree it persists in the Roman Catholic 
Church. But in the modern Protestant Church asso- 
ciations with which we are most familiar it is fading 
rapidly, and everywhere is being assisted to depart. 
There are no longer any temples, shrines of worship: it 
is only a fancy unrestrained by knowledge of the his- 
toric significance of words that applies the term to great 
edifices for preaching and public meetings built by our 
church societies. ‘The individual, since the proclamation 
of Jesus and Paul, has been coming into his own. He, 
and not the nation or the ancestral line, is the central 
figure in religious expression as in all life. This is as it 
should be. It is the triumph of true religion that the 
individual has come forth with his assertion: ‘I am that 
for which all things exist. I am the child of God, the 
heir of the ages, the lord of the future. All the privi- 
leges of the nation and the class and the state and the 
cult shall be mine.” 

And yet it is possible to develop this tendency to in- 
dividual expression to extremes. If the old ideal was 
one-sided, and needed correction, the new ideal is not 
less so. Where the individual cuts himself off in thought 
from the spiritual ancestry that gave him birth, he is 
violating a law of the divine nature. If he think himself 
to be religious im vacuo, as it were, without relation to 
some stream of religious tradition on which truth and 
faith have been carried down the ages to him, he de- 
ceives his own heart, this man’s religion is vain. 

The communion of saints is given by the very exist- 
ence of saints, and society itself, as Martineau said, is 
the great example of the unifying force of religion. No 
man can simply be religious in general without relations 
to a religion. Religion-in-itself does not exist, save as 
embodied in religions. It is by hypothesis impossible 
for the individual to derive religion from what is going 
on within himself at this moment, as some would do. 
The man who does not lift his eyes and include the cen- 
tury-long religious life of humanity in his observation 
will have only a grotesque caricature of religion. There 
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is a kind of Protestantism which protests against all 
religious experience prior to its own, to which there is 
nothing sacred, which would have no ancestry, no tradi- 
tions, no memories, whose religion would begin in the 
experience of the present moment. 

We need to be on our guard against this exaltation 
of the mow and the me which so much superficial utter- 
ance of the present is forcing upon us. ‘The religion 
that has no past has also no future. It is powerless to 
create permanent elements. It can have neither Script- 
ure, ritual, nor faith. Its present is ever being replaced 
by another: its truth is ever becoming false. It is the 
negation of all that is meant by evolution. 

A religion, to be valid or helpful, must be conceived 
It must know, as the object of its own de- 
votion, the God of its fathers, of Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob. It must know itself as the bearer and perpet- 
uator of the faith of the fathers. It must conceive its 
present life in the light of evolution, and the chief lesson 
of evolution is that the roots of what is lie in what was. 
The faith of the fathers is ours to-day, or else our faith is 
but a sorry thing. The beliefs and opinions of our 
fathers scarce lasted out their generation, their rites 
grew cold and died; but the flame that burned in them and 
made them precious glows still in new forms which en- 
shrine the same spiritual values. 

There is a spiritual fatherland of which we are all 
citizens, a spiritual heritage which we all share, a conti- 
nuity of hallowed living and sacred tradition which it is 
our supreme privilege to hand on to them that come after 
us. Shall we laud national patriotism and have no sense 
of religious patriotism? Shall we have no heroes, no 
flags, no solemn days of memorial, in our life as men of 
religion? 

America—what does that word not mean for us! Do 
we not thrill at the heroic story of the Pilgrims, giving 
God thanks out of the midst of wilderness and suffering 
and death? ‘That was America, our antecedence. Do 
we not glow with high ardor over Ethan Allen and Ti- 
conderoga, Washington and Valley Forge, Bunker Hill 
and the immortal Fourth day of July, 1776? The 
struggles of our nation through the century, her wars 
foreign and civil, her shame and her glory, her defeats 
and her triumphs,—do these not find answering exultation 
or abasement in the throbbings of our own breasts? It 
it all America, the same America, whether Spanish or 
British or free, whether colonies or federation or na- 
tion. Its extent, its organization, its institutions, its 
political ideals and policies, have changed over and 
again: it is yet America, and ours. 

Just so may we thrill with the consciousness of our re- 
lation to the church of Paul and Augustine and Francis 
and Luther and Wesley. ‘To be religiously a man with- 
out a country is not a proud thing, but a terrible tragedy. 
It need not be any man’s lot: only by one’s own wilful- 
ness or blindness or narrowness of vision does a man 
thus expatriate himself. 

The Christian Church, like every historic cult, has had 
a sound sense of values here, and has insisted on the main- 
tenance of continuity with the sacred tradition, has re- 
sisted every attempt at the repudiation of its ancestry. 
It has lifted its voice of warning against the fatal error 
of trying to be merely religious without any particular 
religion. More especially the Christian Church has 
ever provided not only the opportunity of edifying 
homily, the ministry to the upbuilding of the present 
life of the believers, but also the opportunity of worship, 


‘in the ancient sense, of establishing connection with a 


sacred past and offering praise to God as one of a glorious 
fellowship of many lands and countless years. 
The observation of the Christianity of the first two 
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centuries is most instructive here. It was feeble, full 
of a thousand errors in opinion and practice, judged by 
our standards. It seemed supremely ill-fitted by its 
origin and its initial impulse to go into the world and 
make the future its own. Every historian will tell us 
that one reason why the primitive Christian Church had 
a future was because it had a past. It clung with pas- 
sionate insistence to the sacred history of Judaism and 
the Old Testament: it claimed as its own the prophets 
and patriarchs, the promises and covenants, back to 
Abraham and Adam. ‘This was its great stumbling- 
block, the hardest burden it had to carry: it was like a 
very mill-stone around the neck of the infant church, 
trying to gain a foothold in the Greco-Roman world. 

And yet this sacred past was the only thing that as- 
sured the church futurity. It repudiated with fury, 
sometimes a blind fury, the gnostics, who would repudiate 
the past, would be false to history, and cut themselves 
off from all that was Jewish. We see Paul at work on 
one of the most marvellous tasks ever accomplished, 
vigorously maintaining the freedom of Christianity 
from the Jewish law, its independence of the Jewish 
principle of salvation, yet maintaining as vigorously 
the thesis, We be Abraham’s seed, heirs to the promises 
made to the fathers. Had Christianity, as preached 
in the world of the first and second centuries, avowed 
that it went back to the year 30 A.D. as its starting 
point, it would not have persisted beyond those cen- 
turies. 

I would plead, then, for the preservation of this sense 
of community in religious observance, for it is hard beset 
to maintain itself in churches to-day. We no longer 
understand worship: we have forgotten that it is an oc- 
casion of asserting and establishing spiritual fellow- 
ship with other men as well as with God, of taking our 
place in the line of generations of aspiration and sacrifice. 
We no longer clearly discriminate between the private 
devotion of the heart and the public worship of the con- 
gregation. We do not, let us remind ourselves, we do not 
gather on the Sunday with the same purpose as we 
enter into our closets and shut the door, and the dif- 
ference is more than the presence or absence of a sermon. 
In the closet I am alone with God. In the church I am 
uniting with a cloud of witnesses to the grace of God; I 
lift my voice in a mighty chorus of prophets, apostles, 
and martyrs, praising him; F know the inspiration of 
common prayer and common uplift of spirit. 

The Jews had one temple of worship, but many syn- 
agogues. ‘The synagogues were not churches, in the true 
sense. They were not places of worship, but places of 
instruction and edification. The Synagogue was a 
Sabbath school, a Bible class, where men were taught, 
a place of preaching. ‘There was no preaching in the 
temple. The Christian Church, for the first time in 
history, united the two functions. It was both temple 
and synagogue, a place both of worship and of edifica- 
tion, of oblation and of preaching. So should it be. 

But now the Synagogue is pushing the temple out. 
We are told, and with some justification, that we no 
longer know how to worship. We are forgetting. We 
find churches that wish to eliminate everything but the 
edifying and homiletic elements in the Sunday service. 
The sermon or instructive address these societies con- 
sider the one thing of moment. This is an extreme 
development, but it is a voice of warning, as illustrating 
a tendency within the church of our time which negates 
the very idea of the church. The edifying address or 
the free forum for popular discussion are valuable in- 
stitutions, but they have nothing to do with the Temple 
of the Old Testament or the Church of the New. Let us 
not, at our peril, forget how to worship. 
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The Church, I have said, has always been at pains to 
prevent men’s individualism (which she, too, has been 
concerned to conserve) from stifling their instinct of 
worship. The historic churches of Rome and of England 
have in their order of divine service made it possible for 
man to join with man in common prayer, and to make 
one communion with the saints of all the Christian 
centuries. Much of this order has seemed unreal and 
valueless to Protestant fellowships, but perhaps the free- 
dom of change has not always been discerningly exer- 
cised. There is a value we cannot lightly dismiss in 
the liturgical, familiar forms of prayer: in their using, 
it is not each J that prays, but the consecrated group, 
in hallowed words. 

But most perfectly in Scripture does the Church main- 
tain her unbroken connection with the sacred past, 
and assert that she is not merely a fortuitous and ephem- 
eral gathering, with no memory of a yesterday and no 
vision of a to-morrow, but a venerable spiritual fellow- 
ship. Many of the churches of to-day seem to have lost 
the sense for the meaning of their inherited order of ser- 
vice: more particularly have they forgotten why Script- 
ure is read in service, or what Scripture is conceived to 
be. 

A recent scholar divides the elements of a church ser- 
vice into two categories: man to man and man to God. 
The common assumption in most circles to-day seems to 
be that Scripture belongs in the division, man to man. 
It is regarded as something to be read by the minister 
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to the people for their instruction and edification. It is 
conceived as a lesson, and often so called. ‘‘Our Script- 
ure lesson is found,’’—how familiar is the phrase! That 


is an absolute misconception of Scripture: it is not man 
to man, but man to God. It does not belong in the 
synagogue portion of the service, but in the temple por- 
tion: it is not edification or instruction at all, but worship. 
The minister does not read it to his hearers: he reads it 
for them, as their representative, as offering their wor- 
ship. In truth they read it together; our responsive 
Psalm is really the perfect analogy for all Scripture 
reading. It is an act of worship whereby we assert our 
oneness with the long-past age in which were born these 
words which we read, but especially with the centuries 
of sacred association which have baptized them and 
hallowed them and made them Scripture. 

How often the leader of our devotions fails to know 
what Scripture is! The clergyman who searches lit- 
erature, ancient and modern, for what he calls a Script- 
ure lesson, to teach his congregation a truth, to make a 
point, to instruct or edify in any sense, is not reading 
Scripture at all, but preaching. He is robbing his 
people of a precious opportunity of worship, denying 
them the occasion of communion with the saints, that he 
may enforce his own moral. In services where no op- 
portunity is given for preaching in his own words, his 
homiletic instinct overmasters him; and, under cover of 
a ‘Scripture’? meant to be an act of worship, he instils 
his lesson. Even where he may preach, he will preach 
twice or even thrice;—for how many a clergyman turns 
his free prayer into a homily for the ear of his flock !—and 
so make his “lesson”? doubly, trebly sure. Preaching 
is good, but it is not the sole purpose of gathering for 
public religious service. ‘The homiletic lesson gives the 
hearer information and edification, brings him into 
touch with an instructing and stimulating mind. Script- 
ure should give the worshipper the sense of solidarity 
with an age-long aspiration. 

What is Scripture? Essential to its definition is its 
conception as venerable, traditional, hallowed by time 
and associations. It is precisely the centuries of asso- 
ciation that make the difference between Scripture and 
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edifying literature. Scripture is never written Script- 
ure, it always becomes Scripture. Modern Scripture is 
a simple contradiction in terms, and the mind that is 
following, admiring, profiting by, a new lesson, is thereby 
not worshipping. No one ever said: ‘Go to, I will 
write Scripture.’ The book of Joshua, the Proverbs 
of Solomon, the prophesies of Jeremiah, the Epistle to 
the Galatians, even the Fourth Gospel, were not Scripture 
when they appeared. A man wrote what he would, 
with no dream of Scripture; the associations of the suc- 
ceeding centuries took what he wrote and made it 
Scripture. The attempt to manufacture Scripture is 
always an instructive failure. 

Nor does it much matter what a man writes. Not 
devotional literature only, nor chiefly nor often, be- 
comes Scripture, anything may undergo the hallowing 
transformation. A history, a law book, a sanitary code, 
political speeches, letters, chronicles,—nothing is more 
amazing than to note how little of our Bible is devotional 
literature as such. ‘The same thing is true, to an equal 
degree, of the Scriptures of other religious traditions: 
they, too, are histories and philosophical treaties and laws 
and ritual formulas. The world’s great devotional 
classics are not in its Bibles. How true is this of the 
Christian classics of devotion, such as the Confessions 
of Augustine or the Imitation of Christ? These ‘de- 
votional classics are read in the closet when the door is 
shut, for they are the outpourings of the individual 
heart, not the voice of the people and the centuries. 
Scripture is that which serves for public and common 
worship, and inspires common ideals. Age, tradition, 
sacred association, hallowed memories, again, these alone 
can make it. 

Scripture is like the faded and tattered battle flag 
which men in blue touch with reverent fingers, whose 
values are in its rents and stains. It is not prized as 
bunting, nor do we offer the veteran a shining new ban- 
ner from the shop. Yet that is precisely the grotesque 
judgment men without understanding commonly make 
concerning Scripture. How frequent is the shallow 
criticism of the Church for the high valuation she sets on 
her Scripture. How often is she told that she has no dis- 
crimination of values, but is the victim of her own preju- 
dices in prizing the books of the Old and New Testaments. 

The Church has never claimed that these are neces- 
sarily the best books, estimated as literature, estimated 
on any standard of values contained in the books them- 
selves. She only claims that they are her books, inti- 
mately bound up in all ages with her own life. The 
Church knows that there are superior poems and law 
codes and chronicles. She keeps the Old Testament 
not because she is so fatuous as to believe the history of 
primitive Semitic tribes religiously of supreme worth, 
not because she regards Exodus and the Torah as de- 
votional in themselves, not because the Old Testament 
science is exact or its history accurate. The painful 
critic is so often concerned to tell the church these things, 
that Esther and Jude are not successful as devotional 
works, that many modern works are superior. All 
that the Church has known for generations, as the vet- 
eran knows there is brighter bunting in the shop. 

But it is not enough that a certain writing be Scripture: 
it must be Scripture for me. ‘This, too, is implicit in its 
definition, that the associations which have made it 
sacred are the associations of our history, our spiritual 
ancestry, our family tradition. Scripture is a relative 
term: there is no such thing as Scripture-in-general, 
but only Christian Scripture, Mohammedan Scripture, 
Buddhist Scripture. And no work is, or can be, Script- 
ure save in its own religious family, just as no man can 
be ancestor save to his own descendants. We gaze 
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with interest at the tattered standards of unfamiliar 
color and design in the museums of Germany and Russia: 
it is the Stars and Stripes which stirs our blood. The 
others we judge in cold blood as flags, that is a part of 
ourselves. 

For the devout Parsi the Acts of the Apostles is an 
interesting historical document, with many edifying 
passages. For him it cannot be Scripture; and the de- 
mand of Christian missionaries that our alien Bible be 
accepted as Scripture, in lands of another heritage, has 
been equally lacking in psychological insight and in 
spiritual courtesy. For the devout Christian the Upan- 
ishads are interesting, often edifying, philosophical trea- 
tises. The Christian who, drawn by their edifying 
worth, would consider them also for himself. Scripture 
is attempting, by an act of sleight-of-mind, to do the work 
of centuries of alien tradition. 

We may, with profit to our souls, study as comparative 
literature what would wholly mislead us if approached 
as “comparative Scripture,” for the very simple reason 
that the thing which makes Scripture out of strangely 
varied books is precisely the thing which cannot be com- 
pared: it cannot even be known by an alien. The 
vulgar error that equates Scripture and devotional 
literature here becomes pernicious. The ethnic Script- 
ures are interesting, valuable, stimulating, instructive: 


_they deserve careful and critical study as literary crea- 


tions. To approach them as devotional and worshipful 
in themselves is to miss their true significance and to 
substitute an artificial and distorted appreciation for 
their understanding. Once for all, we can never dis- 
cover why this book, and not another more worthy, be- 
came Scripture, nor can the devotee himself tell us. The 
secret is with the past and with the dead. 

There is no universal Scripture, there will not be 
until there is a universal religion. There is universal 
religion: God grant that all our churches may be shrines 
for its manifestation. But God has set the solitary of 
this world in great religious families, and we must keep 
the social consciousness in our worship. Let us 
leave our gift before the altar until our human relations 
are set right, until we are no longer individuals, set each 
upon his private salvation, conscious only of his per- 
sonal concerns. Let us be lifted out of ourselves and 
know ourselves as part and parcel of a vaster worship- 
ping body whose adoring consent gives worth and eternal 
significance to our poor word. 

The first personal pronouns of the Lord’s Prayer are 
all plural. That was no private and particular adoration 
which voiced itself in the undying words :— 

“We praise thee, O God, we acknowledge thee to be the Lord. 

All the earth doth worship thee, the Father everlasting. 

To thee all angels cry aloud, the heavens and all the powers therein. 

To thee Cherubim and Seraphim continually do ery 

Holy, holy, holy, Lord God of Sabaoth. 

Heaven and earth are full of the majesty of thy glory. 

The glorious company of the Apostles praise thee; 

The goodly fellowship of the prophets praise thee; 

The noble army of martyrs praise thee. 

The holy Church throughout all the world doth acknowledge thee 

The Father of an infinite majesty. 


Therefore with angels and archangels and with all the company of 
heaven, we laud and magnify thy glorious name, evermore 
praising thee and saying: Holy, holy, holy, Lord God of Hosts, 
heaven and earth are full of thy glory!” 


Is it not enough to add our voice to that immortal 
cry? 
MEADVILLE, Pa. 


May we live in Thy world with no servile and de- 
grading fear, but with the happy confidence of the 
dutiful child at home.—Charles G, Ames. 
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Literature. 


THe TEMPLE. By Lyman Abbott. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. $1.25 
net.—To talk or write about common- 
place things, and yet not to be common- 
place, that is a great gift, and, in our judg- 
ment, Dr. Abbott has it. But, then, what 
is commonplace? Such little matters as 
life and health and suffering and love 
and sin and death,—are not these the great 
commonplaces of the world? And it is of 
these that this volume treats,—one of a 
series, we are told in the preface, of, not 
books of theology, but books of religion. 
And it is, certainly, because Dr. Abbott 
has expounded religion—that is, the vital 
sense of our relationship to God—so ad- 
mirably—if we say popularly, we mean 
nothing derogatory, but really the highest 
praise—that he has reached hundreds and 
thousands of men and women, who can only 
be touched by one who has acute observa- 
tion, a large knowledge of humanity, and 
much plain good sense. All these qualities 
appear in this book, which under such head- 
ings as the Body, Ear, Eye, Feet, Appetites, 
Passions, Imagination, Conscience, Reason, 
Love, gives us,—what shall ‘we call them?— 
not little sermons or tracts,—these words 
have, alas! passed into the list of damaged 
phraseology,—but little pamphlets for the 
time, for all time, because of universal 
interest, wherever man is trying to master 
the gentle art of living well with himself 
and with his fellow-creatures. We could 
quote scores of felicitous illustrations, 
suggestions, and happy turns of advice. 
These few must suffice: About Reading: 
“The story which depicts vice as anything 
else than disappointing to the hopes and 
degrading to the character lies, and ac- 
quaintance with lies is not valuable knowl- 
edge.” Dr. Abbott believes in good con- 
versation, and wishes that, instead of mount- 
ing a lecture-platform, we could sometimes 
“make society an interchange of life, and 
a life worth interchanging: if we could do 
this, we should transform social conversation 
from a bore to an inspiration, and modern 
society from a gathering of chattering mum- 
mies to a market-place of living ideas.’ 
He hardly believes in the blessedness of 
drudgery, ‘‘For drudgery is toil done with- 
out interest.’”’ Here isa happy commentary, 
quoted from Dr. Henry S. Coffin, on not 
letting our left hand know what our right 
hand doeth: ‘‘Why not? Because the 
left hand should be so busy doing its own 
work that it has no time to be watching its 
fellow.’’ Intemperance is any immoderate 
indulgence. ‘‘To drink too much coffee 
may be as intemperate as to drink too 
much beer.” The only truly hygienic 
public dinner Dr. Abbott ever attended 
was when the steward had mistaken the date 
and no dinner was prepared. A hastily 
prepared meal—soup, beef, salad, ice- 
cream—was set forth, with a delightful 
evening which ended at the time social 
speaking generally begins. Our preacher 
agrees with Emerson that ‘‘we know truth 
when we see it.” ‘‘The truths of religion 
and the truths of morality are not demon- 
strated, they are perceived.’”’ As we have 
long known, Dr. Abbott takes no stock in 
the old hideous theory of total depravity, 
and gives this wise account of the multi- 
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form and apparently conflicting elements 
in man’s nature: “I believe that every fac- 
ulty and power of man is naturally good; 
evil only as it is evilly directed.” And 
this is very wise: ‘To love my neighbor 
as myself is not to rejoice in his compan- 
ionship, to find in him a congenial comrade, 
to hold the same opinions, to live on the same 
intellectual and moral plane. It is to re- 
gard his welfare as of equal importance 
to me with my own.” Finally,—and in this 
case really lastly,—Dr. Abbott’s summing up 
of religion strikes us as a good enough creed 
for any honest and serious-minded man, 
though it is worlds away from anything like 
dogmatism. 

Tue Tocsin. A Drama of the Renais- 
sance. By Esther Brown ‘Tiffany. San 
Francisco: Paul Elder & Co.—The dedica- 
tion of this play—‘‘To the memory of my 
Father, Francis Tiffany’’—at once disarms 
us of any severe criticism of his daughter’s 
work, were we disposed to give it, which, in 
truth, we arenot. ‘That brilliant and beauti- 
ful spirit of light and wisdom, whose depart- 
ure from us took away so much of cheer and 
brightness, seems to haunt the pages of 
this really striking drama. In the first place, 
it is a play that would act well. So many 
dramas, poetic or thoughtful, or otherwise 
interesting, will not act. But we think that 
this ought to be effective on the stage as 
it has many of the marks of a good acting 
play. There are several dramatic situa- 
tions, as good, for instance, as some we 
happened to notice in a recent repre- 
sentation in Boston of Crawford’s White 
Sister. At random, we mention these: the 
abbot’s breaking his watch, that the true 
time may not be noted, and so a man’s life 
is saved; the departure of the monks from 
the monastery to avoid the pestilence; their 
return to the same place when tht abbot— 
his nobler nature at last awakened—is re- 
called to his duty; and Sister Maddalena’s 
offering of the crown of thorns to the worldly 
and sensuous Bianca. The drama belongs 
to the period of the Renaissance in Italy,— 
that time on which, as Ruskin says, Brown- 
ing’s “‘ Bishop orders his tomb at St. Proxed’s 
Church” is a complete commentary,—with 
its love of beauty, its moral rottenness, its 
familiarity with the Latin, ‘‘pure, discreet’’; 
its audacious wickedness, overlaid by a 
glittering robe of culture and artistic charm. 
All this Miss Tiffany has capitally set be- 
fore us, particularly in the complex char- 
acter of the abbot,—not nearly so bad as 
Browning’s Bishop, because capable of moral 
reconstruction; the wicked, but not wholly 
irredeemable, Bianca delle Torre; the devil- 
may-care, but (as school-girls say) “‘awfully 
attractive”? noblemen. ‘The plot, which we 
will not try to tell, is a good one, with suffi- 
cient vraisemblance (considering the char- 
acter of the times) not to make us question 
its possibility; while three or four leading 
personages stand out effectively. The law 
of dramatic contrast is well observed: the 
worldly abbot, the saintly Maddalena, who 
(a very dramatic situation) has been led 
to a holy life by the chance word of this very 
priest, who for years she has supposed to be 
a saint, and whom she finds—quite the re- 
verse; the charming Marianna and Lorenzo, 
with still a touch of country freshness in 
the midst of the wicked sensuality of Flor- 
ence; and the beautiful Bianca,= with, her 
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worldliness and cynicism, but not quite be- 
yond redeeming. ‘The moral of it all is plain 
enough, but, as should be, not offensively 
dragged in. Altogether, the little play has 
not merely much promise: as the French 
might say, it ‘‘arrives,” makes its impres- 
sion, and that a strong one. 


THE EvOLUTION OF WORLDS. By Percival 
Lowell, A.B., LL.D. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. $2.50 net.—After read- 
ing two hundred pages of this volume one 
comes upon a passage which shows that a 
similar impression has been made upon 
both the author and the reader, for Dr. 
Lowell says that, when he began the course 
of lectures that resulted in this volume, he 
“Jabored under the apprehension that an 
account of cosmic physics might prove dull. 
It soon threatened to prove too startling.” 
To any one whose mind is open to the recep- 
tion of knowledge concerning our solar sys- 
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tem and the mode of its evolution, we venture 
to say that this book will be as interesting, 
and even as exciting, as a problem novel. 
Those of us who were brought up under the 
old system of teaching and were made famil- 
iar with the old precisely inaccurate state- 
ments concerning the sun and its satellites, 
find, if we have not kept pace with modern 
discovery, in reading such a book as this, 
that the first act of preparation is to discard 
everything we once thought we knew, and 
open our minds to new and fascinating ideas 
concerning the birth of worlds, their growth 
and destiny. Dr. Lowell’s study of the 
planet Mars, while it has not brought him 
to conclusions concerning its habitability, 
which are universally accepted, has given 
him many facts which assist in the inter- 
pretation of the phenomena observed in the 
sun and the other planets. His theory is 
that there was in the beginning of our sys- 
tem a cataclysmic shattering which produced 
a nebula out of which our solar system was 
evolved. What we now see in the spiral 
nebule, which are found in all parts of the 
solar universe, might once have been seen 
in the space now occupied by our solar sys- 
tem. For the older American readers, to 
whom Benjamin Peirce and Laplace were 
final authorities, it is somewhat disappoint- 
ing to be convinced that the nebula hypoth- 
esis of our college days was an hypothesis, 
and nothing more. Dr. Lowell tells some- 
what in detail the story of the discovery 
of Uranus and Neptune, and shows with 
great distinctness that with much mathe- 
matical work of a high order there was really 
much haphazard in the final discovery. This 
was made known to Benjamin Peirce in his 
youth by his own unassisted calculations, 
which were finally published, although at 
first he was advised by his elders to suppress 
his knowledge (so the story ran in our col- 
lege days), because no one would believe 
him, and it would ruin his reputation with 
astronomers. There are many original re- 
searches and conclusions in this book which 
throw new light upon the so-called ice age 
and glacial epochs, and make mutch of the 
astronomic speculation of sundry geolo- 
gists seem jejune and worthless. This book 
is not final authority, but it clears the way 
for finality in a remarkable and exceedingly 
interesting way. 
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THE UNITY OF THE Spirit. Proceedings 
and Papers of the First Congress of the Na- 
tional Federation of Religious Liberals. 
Edited by the Secretary, Rev. C. W. Wendte, 
D.D.—This dignified volume of 287 pages 
reveals, at least in part, the spirit of a series 
of meetings which made a profound im- 
pression upon Philadelphia. That hospi- 
table city maintained its most ancient tra- 
dition when it opened a meeting-house of 
the Society of Friends to the deliberations 
and frank utterances of all who would as- 
semble at the summons of religious liberty. 
One who was present at every session can 
testify that Dr. Wendte in his enthusiastic 
preface does not in any way exaggerate the 
glow, the moral uplift, the exalted unity of 
spirit with which the great congregations 
responded to the words of the speakers. A 
‘movement thus happily and weightily started 
must prove to be invaluable in the support 
of the International Council of Unitarians 
and Other Liberals. In this book we have 
a notable setting forth of the religion of the 
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future, for it records the latest utterances 
of some of the men and women whose thought 
is shaping that religion. Here “are state- 
ments of the principles that can ‘expand to 
ever larger application. It would be diffi- 


‘cult to find elsewhere in the compass of a 


single volume a more illuminating presen- 
tation of what the free souls of to-day are 
thinking than is given here. The general 
themes were “‘Religious Tolerance and Good 
Citizenship,” ““The Nature and Mission of 
Religious Liberalism,’’ ‘Religion and Mod- 
ern Life,’ ‘“‘Religion and the Social Ques- 
tion,’ ‘“‘Religion and Reform,’ and ‘‘The 
Fellowship of the Spirit.’”’ Among the 


' speakers twelve or more denominations were 


represented, and all spoke freely, yet with- 
out a note of discord. The result of their 
work is a book which is more than a report 
of a meeting. It is a picture of the liberal 
mind and deserves attention from minis- 
ters and others alike. 


Miscellaneous. 


The Gladstone centennial is a reminder 
of Gladstone’s peculiar friendship and ad- 
miration for the United States, as it is of 
the illustrious group of the great states- 
man’s English contemporaries. The most 
memorable expression of the former was his 
essay upon “‘Kin beyond Sea.’ One of 
the most striking memorials of the latter 
was his famous essay upon ‘Tennyson, 
written in 1859, when the politician and 
the poet had each completed just a half 
century of life. Both of these noteworthy 
papers are reprinted in the series of Old 
South Leaflets, among the various docu- 
ments lately added to that series relating to 
the many notable centennials of the year. 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co. publish a series 
of small books on Modern Religious Prob- 
lems, written by leading religious teachers 
in order to show the prevailing ideas and 
convictions of modern liberal scholarship. 
They are intended to indicate, to those who 
are troubled by the changed conceptions of 
the world, of man, of the Bible, now become 
inevitable, that the great moral and relig- 
ious values brought out by the Christian faith 
are not so easily to be disturbed. The wel- 
come to science does not mean turning one’s 
back on religion; and a man, incredulous of 
miracle, may yet find in the religion of Jesus 
support and inspiration. Dr. Ambrose W. 
Vernon is the editor of the series. Prof. 
George William Knox of the Union Theo- 
logical Seminary, writes on the Gospel of 
Jesus, finding that to loving service of our 
fellows all else, even faith and hope, is 
secondary. Dr. Benjamin Wisner Bacon 
of Yale considers The Founding of the Church, 
reaching the conclusion that the Church had 
a greater founder than Peter or even Jesus 
himself, even the spirit of God, and that the 
gospel preached by Jesus is not to be dis- 
sociated from the gospel preached about 
Jesus. Dr. Ernest F. Scott of Queen’s 
University, Kingston, Canada, writing of 
The Historical and Religious Value of the 
Fourth Gospel, sets forth clearly its surpassing 
worth as devotional literature; and Presi- 
dent William DeWitt Hyde goes with char- 
acteristic directness to the heart of the deep 
problems of Sin and its Forgiveness, the 
one of the series which has most actual, 
practical, vital relations with the individ- 
ual soul. 
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qk Department of Social Service 

of the American Unitarian Associ- 
ation issues regularly each month a pub- 
lication bearing this title. Its purpose 
is to offer suggestions for the conduct 
of work for the common good in our 
churches, and also to give circulation to 
articles of value on different phases of 
the social question, some original con- 
tributions, and others reprints from the 
magazines and the reports of various 
societies. Three numbers have been 
issued and are published for free distri- 
bution. 


No. 1. The Social Welfare Work of Unitarian 
Churches. 

No, 2. Working with Boys. 
S. Forbes. 

No. 3. The Individual and the Social Order in 
Religion. By Rev. Frederic A. Hinckley. 
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Some Unsettled Questions about 
Child Labor 
By Owen R. Lovejoy 


The general idea concerning Child Labor is 
that there are only two factors in the problem, 
needy and defenceless childhood, and cruel and 
grasping employers by whom the children are 
exploited under the spur of remorseless greed. 
This view is an error and one that needs 
correction, for we face no such simple problem. 
Many factors enter into it, among them _ine- 
quality in legislative restrictions. Mr. Lovejoy 
takes up four questions which require imme- 
diate attention and makes suggestions which 
should serve as the basis of uniform legislation. 
They are entirely practical, and their incorpora- 
tion into the law of the States would mark 
a real advance. ; 
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Unitarianism and 
Modern Thought 


By Rev. Wirtram S. Morcan 


Modern thought is scientific thought—about 
astronomy, chemistry, physics, biology, psy- 
chology, evolution; what, then, is the relation 
of Unitarianism to the scientific habit of mind ? 
The author answers the question under the 
headings of ‘‘Freedom,” “Eternal Reality,” 
“Practical Value of Science,” “Spiritual Mean- 
ings of Science,’ “Science and Theology,” 
“Spiritual Meaning of Evolution,” “God All 
in All.” 
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Che Dome. 
For New Year’s Day. 


“To-morrow I'll do it,” says Bennie; 
“T will by and by,” says Seth; 

“Not now—pretty soon,” says Jennie; 
“Tn a minute,” says little Beth. 


O dear little people, remember 
That, true as the stars in the sky, 
The little streets of To-morrow, 
Pretty soon, and By-and-by, 
Lead, one and all, 
As straight, they say, 
As the King’s Highway, 
To the city of Not at All. 
—Annie Hamilton Donnell. 


At a Girls’ School in Germany. 


BY MARGRET HOLMES BATES. 


When Jean was ten years old, business 
called her father to Germany for an indefi- 
nite time. As Jean was not old enough to 
be left, she must, of necessity, go with her 
parents; and it followed that she must go to 
school in the town where they were located. 
It is a never-failing source of amusement 
for an older brother to display a picture of a 
small girl with straight fair hair combed 
back severely from her forehead, in a plaid 
dress and a round straw hat. The brother 
will declare ‘It is hopelessly Dutch.’’ 
Evidently the snap-shot caught Jean when 
she was on her way to school, for there is a 
knapsack on her back for her books, a lunch 
box in front hanging by a strap around her 
neck, and a bottle in a leather case containing 
a soft drink dangling at one side. It is a 
picture of the Jean of long ago, transformed 
from a little American girl into a German 
Madchen. 

“JT don’t mind your laughing,’’ she will 
say when the picture is displayed; ‘‘it is 
funny, but it is just the way I looked then. 
I wore my American frocks for a week after 
I started in school, and then Fraulein Struss, 
the principal, waited on my mother to re- 
quest that my skirts be lengthened. The 
short dresses I wore had scandalized the girls 
and their mothers. I grieved a lot when I 
saw myself in the glass after my skirts had 
been ‘let down.’ But we discovered very 
early, as did the wife of that great traveller 
and interesting writer, Ross Broune, that, if 
one is to live in Germany and be comfortable, 
it is well to conform to German customs.’’ 

The girls’ school to which Jean was sent 
had a very high-sounding name, Hohere 
Tochterschule. Discipline was the shibboleth 
of this school, as well as of all. educa- 
tional systems in Germany, and Jean found 
the easy-going atmosphere of her American 
private school entirely unknown to her new 
surroundings. From nine until one daily, 
Saturdays included, she walked and talked 
and sat and ate and played according to 


rule. Order was not only Heaven’s first 
law, it was also Fraulein’s. Tardiness 
was a crime. Recitations were serious 


symposiums, and a smile gross impertinence. 
Good little Gretchens and Elsbeths and 
Margarethes sat with hands folded on desk 
lids or resting on their black pinafores or 
tea aprons, the place depending on the rank 
they had attained in school. 

It was well for the girls if those who pro- 
vided the lunches were good guessers of ap- 
petite, otherwise a child might possibly be 
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a bit hungry, which is not pleasant; but, on 
the other hand, not a crumb of bread, not a 
morsel of fruit must be left. All must be 
eaten, no matter how seriously the full stom- 
ach might protest. 

Then, too, the high ideal of perfect system 
was carried into the desks and their proper- 
ties. Each must contain certain specified 
articles properly placed. Pencil cases must 
be furnished with a certain number of pen- 
cils, pens, erasers, and a knife. Monitors, 
appointed by the teacher, saw to it that not 
one little dilatory Madchen failed in her duty 
in this particular. To the average girl 
these regulations may seem very difficult, 
but to one with a natural trend toward 
system and good order it is a help: it points 
out the way to begin. To those who find 
it difficult to keep their belongings in order 
it is a training they will never forget, though 
after school-days are over they may revert 
to inherited lack of these very excellent 
qualities. In addition to the training in 
order it prevented the carelessness in respect 
to property rights so prevalent in schools. 

Hand sewing of all sorts make up the 
greater part of the curriculum of girls’ 
schools in Germany. Somewhere in the 
cedar chest that holds Jean’s chiefest treas- 
ures are a score of linen samplers. These are 
the primer pages of her sewing-book. ‘There 
is the cross-stitch sampler, the hemstitch 
sampler, the one illustrating the perplexing 
possibilities of patching, the seam sampler, 
another full of buttonholes, the big and little, 
round and oval, of assorted sizes, and on 
through a changing gamut of samplers to 
the nerve-trying delicacies of drawn work. 
Not a thread nor a stitch of the lot is slip- 
shod. Each and every one is perfect. 
But for knitting stockings Jean had, no 
talent, no aptitude. This branch of educa- 
tion proved that she was not an all around 
genius. Though she had knitted before 
entering the German school, it passed for 
nothing. It had to be forgotten. She must 
hold her needles in the German way, or re- 
sults could not possibly be satisfactory. 
This task of unlearning may have been to 
blame, but, whatever was the reason, Jean 
never distinguished herself in the art of 
knitting. One pair of stockings had to be 
done before she could be graduated, and this 
one pair was finished with the aid of friendly 
German hands. ‘The little Amerikanerin 
found congenial friends among her school- 
mates and grew to really enjoy the strange 
ideas and customs. 

Throughout all the grades of this school 
religious training was veryimportant. ‘Three 
pastors visited daily to give instruction in 
the Catechism and the Bible. The Church 
establishment in Germany prescribes what 
each Sunday’s text shall be: so it turns out 
that the weekly sermon is regularly analyzed 
and discussed. Not only the questions and 
answers of the Catechisms must be learned, 
but also the explanations, and these explana- 
tions are the longest part of the lesson. Be- 
sides these, hymns, Psalms, and chapters 
without number are memorized. ‘This is 
without doubt a very valuable training for 
the memory, but other subjects besides re- 
ligious ones were memorized. Jean learned 
to repeat many poems from Schiller, Goethe, 
Heine, Hauptman, Racine, Moliére, De 
Musset, with chain-lightning rapidity. Nor 
did the good Frduleins neglect her mother 
speech. She is well acquainted with Tenny- 
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son, Shakspeare, and Browning. But, with 
great stress laid upon the necessity of arith- 
metic, Jean had very little of algebra and 
geometry, and no Latin: so; when college 
in America was considered, there were insur- 
mountable obstacles in the way. Her train- 
ing was intended primarily to fit her for 
efficient housekeeping. When that founda- 
tion was well laid, it gave her the necessary 
social graces, among them that particular 
grace that is a bit neglected, because consid- 
ered unnecessary amongst Americans, the 
mastery of several languages. In one of 
Jean’s letters when she Was fourteen, she 
wrote her big brother at home: ‘ Don’t 
you pity me when I tell you that I write 
three themes every week, one in French, one 
in German, and one in English? And they 
are making me learn English according to 
their notions. My teacher is from London, 
and she calls it a Fehler [failure] if I do not 
call ‘clerk’ ‘clark’ and make ‘been’ rhyme 
with ‘seen.’ And I can’t possibly say my 
a’s broad enough to suit her.” 

This was not the only subject in which the 
national characteristic of accepting a fixed 
standard disturbed the small American. 
Quite frequently the German text-books 
treating of the history and geography of the 
United States aroused Jean’s resentment by 
their inaccuracy. One incident that in ret- 
rospect seems amusing was, at the time, a 
sore point with her. She had not learned to 
accept the doctrine of pedagogical infalli- 
bility. In fact, she never did take to it in 
any very noticeable degree. The lesson 
treated of the States of the Union and their 
capitals, and, after the most approved 
method, they had been learned by heart. 
“ Pennyslvania, capital Philadelphia, on the 
Schuylkill,’’ sing-songed Lisbeth in lisping 
gutturals. Instantly Jean’s hand was raised. 
“ Please, Fraulein Struss, Harrisburg is the 
capital of Pennyslvania.’’ ‘‘ The book says 
Philadelphia,’’ was the Fraulein’s uncom- 
promising answer. ‘“‘ But it isn’t right,” 
contended Jean, “for my uncle lives in Harris- 
burg, and I have visited there; and, when the 
old capitol burned, I watched it from uncle’s 
house.’’ 

“Be quiet, Jean,’ was the word that 
ended the discussion. ‘“‘ The book says 
Philadelphia, and the book is undoubtedly 
right.’’ 

American blood boiled as Jean sat down. 
The injustice of the affair rankled, and when, 
in the next day’s lesson, the little alien was 
called upon to recite the same list, she held 
her chin high and announced, in due course, 
with special emphasis, ‘‘Pennsylvania, Harris- 
burg, on the Susquehanna.”’ 

“Vou are impertinent. Beseated,’’ came 
in stern tones from Fraulein. But not the 
class rebuke nor the private scolding later 
in the day nor the bad mark for the lesson 
could make her retract, until home diplomacy 
smoothed over the ruffled pride of the teacher, 
who had never before met her match. But 
on the whole Jean found life pleasant. She 
had good health, a good mind, and was 
naturally industrious. She could leave home 
in the morning with the inevitable four hours’ 
recitations in prospect, with no feeling of 
stage fright. Just across the way from Jean 
lived flaxen-haired Minna, a good little thing, 
sweet and gentle, but she did not learn readily. 
To her, school was a torture. How sorry 
Jean felt for her as she confided her terrors 
to the sympathetic little American. Minna’s 
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tears were always ready to flow. She cried 
going to school because she feared failure, 
and she cried coming home because her worst 
fears had been realized. ‘There was no fancy 
about Minna’s suffering. To go to the 
Hohere Tochterschule was downright anguish 
for her. She begged to remain at home on 
the plea of every possible ache and pain. 
Then, if all excuses failed, she started bravely, 
but faltered at every door, and at last sat 
on a park bench until time to go home. And 
then one tragic day came when Minna could 
not befound. For days relatives and friends 
and police hunted for her; and, when at last 
they found her, she was a miserable, nervous 
wreck. She confessed that she had run away 
to avoid the terrible disgrace of failure. 
Minna’s school days were over, her parents 
at last recognizing the fact of her limitations. 
She could never be graduated from the school 
with other girls of her own age, but must be 
kept at home, and allowed to be what nature 
intended, a sweet and gentle little daughter 
and sister. In Jean’s diary is a thrilling 
account of this small tragedy, the only one 
in her six years of school life in Germany. 
But there were relaxations for the girls be- 
sides the walking up and down in the garden 
after luncheon. There were dancing classes 
where boys were allowed, and where the 
pupils learned the proper method of making 
the queer little Knix with which she saluted 
each teacher as she entered the class. Some- 
times, inspired by the unaccustomed gayety, 
these well conducted Mdadchens dared detec- 
tion and rebuke by accepting a boy’s escort 
home while a discreet maid trailed after. 

It was when Jean was sixteen that she 
found herself a full-fledged graduate from the 
Hohere Tochterschule. There was a wonder- 
ful teaset worked by the graduating class 
and presented, as a parting gift, to Fraulein 
Struss with great ceremony. ‘The worthy 
Herr Pastor warned the girls of the tempta- 
tions that would beset them in the world 
outside the school walls. Diplomas full of 
polysyllables were handed them, and Lott- 
chen and Frieda and Marie and Anna wept 
plentifully in their sorrow over the parting. 
Jean alone remained calm and _tearless. 
Later she said, when talking it over with home 
friends: ‘‘ And nice little Fraulein never for- 
gave me for not crying; but why should I 
have cried? I knew it meant America for 
me. America and two years at a good board- 
ing school if I could not have college. Now 
that I think it all over, I’m rather glad I 
had the training. It was narrow, as compared 
with our own schools, but by the same com- 
parison it was thorough.’’ 


One of Bismarck’s Pranks. 


In his university days Bismarck was as 
jolly and boisterous as the least promising 
youth of his generation. According to the 
author of a recent book, ‘‘The M.P. for 
Russia,” he enjoyed dancing and singing 
better than study, and was as full of fun 
as his chosen companion, Count Keyserling, 
was deficient in it; and on this difference 
in temperament hangs a tale. 

One day the shy and reserved Keyserling 
came to Bismarck in great agitation. 

_ “What is the matter?’ demanded Bis- 
marck. 

“My mother writes that an aunt and two 
cousins are coming for a week to Berlin, 
and, as they are very young and inexpe- 
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rienced, I must go about everywhere with 
them, offering them all sorts of amusements. 
It is most annoying,’ groaned Keyserling, 
“fas I have to prepare myself for examina- 
tions and have no time for pretty country 
cousins!”’ 

Bismarck saw his chance, and immediately 
inquired :— 

“Have you ever seen these young girls? 
Have they ever seen you?” 

“Never in my life.” 

“Capital! Nothing could be better. Let 
me be Count Keyserling for the time being 
and you become simple Bismarck. You 
stay at home, and I shall become a first- 
class cicerone during all the time of their 
visit.” 

Keyserling eagerly accepted the propo- 
sition. When the young ladies arrived, 
Bismarck met them as Keyserling, and 
placed himself at their disposition during 
their stay in Berlin. Keyserling buried 
himself in his books and thought no more 
about it until the girls had gone home to 
the Baltic provinces. 

A week or two later he was disconcerted 
by receiving a letter from home, in which 
his mother expressed her great delight in 
hearing from the young ladies and their 
mother how immensely they had enjoyed 
themselves, and how very agreeable and 
kind their cousin had been. 

“J am overjoyed,” continued the fond 
parent, “to hear from their description that 
you have grown quite stout and robust 
during your stay at Berlin.” 


The Time when Topsy Stayed. 


Little Myrtle was having a hard time, she 
thought. Anyway she wasn’t happy, for 
who could be ‘‘feeling nice,’’ she said to her 
mother, ‘‘ when folks had to stay in the house 
just because it was all wetty outdoors, and 
the wind was a-blowing.”’ 

And mother answered, ‘‘ Why, dear, you’ve 
got so many nice dolls and other playthings, 
I should think that any child with all that 
you have could be happy.” 

“Well, I can’t,’ pouted Myrtle. “If 
only Dorothy would come or I wasn’t so 
tired of everything, I might.” 

“There’s Topsy,” said mother, looking out 
of the window, ‘“‘she’s bringing back the 
waists that her mother has been laundering. 
Go to the door, dear, and tell her to come in 
and get warm.” 

“Topsy,” said mother, as the little black 
girl was standing before the fire, ‘‘do you 
think you could be happy to have to stay in 
this room for one afternoon, and play with 
eleven dolls, a doll-bed, a buggy, dishes, and 
ever so many other toys?”’ 

Topsy showed her white teeth. ‘‘ Yes’m, 
I'd like it mighty well,” she laughed. 

“But you’d get so tired you wouldn’t 
know what to do next,” said Myrtle. 

“T could make a big, big house with those 
blocks, and put a nice big chimney [she 
called it chimbley] in it with my spools’’— 

“Oh, could you?” cried Myrtle, delighted- 
ly. ‘Well, I’ll get some spools,—a whole 
lot of them,—and you shall show me how 
to make an old-fashioned chimney.” 

Myrtle’s mother smiled her assent, so they 
set to work. They made the house on a plan 
that Myrtle had never thought of. Then 
Topsy showed her how she had made the 


chimney in her house, although her blocks | 
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wete those she got from the men who were 
building across the street. 

When they had the chimney up, Topsy 
laid some toothpicks on the hearth, then she 
set the doll’s cradle near ‘‘to keep warm!”’ 
she said. 

They set the toy piano across one corner. 
Then Topsy thought of something else nice; 
and, with much laughter, they made a lady 
of spools to sit on the piano stool, because, 
as Topsy said, the spool-lady would sit up 
straight and the doll-lady would fall off. 

They set out the table and got out the 
dishes. Then Topsy spied a piece of old linen 
from which Myrtle’s mother was cutting 
some cup-towels, and she said to Myrtle, 
“Tf your mother will let us have the colored 
border we'll cut out the birds in it and make 
something pretty.” 

Of course mother was glad to let them have 
the pieces.. Then she gave each of the little 
girls a pair of scissors, and they set to work 
to cut out small, round pieces—each piece 
had a red bird in it. These were used as 
doilies to put under plates and saucers, 
They nearly covered the whole table with 
these doilies, and even placed some on the 
dresser in the doll’s bed-room, and finally 
they made a scarf for the little rocking chair, 
pulling out threads to make a fringe. 

“Mother, mother, just look! I never did 
have such a pretty house before,” cried 
Myrtle, gleefully. 

“T think you'll have to thank Topsy for 
giving you some new ideas,’’ laughed mother; 
“Dut now it is dark almost, and I shall have 
to send Topsy home as soon as I can get a 
piece of cake and an apple for her.” 

“And T’ll give her one of my dolls, 
Myrtle, generously. 

And, after Topsy was gone, Myrtle said, 
“Why, mother, I could have had a good time 
before if I’d just have made myself do things 
whether I wanted to or not.”—Mary Spauld- 
ing Hatch, in the United Presbyterian. 


” 


said 


She Took Notice. 


An inspector one day visited a country 
school, and in the course of the lesson said, 
“Now, children, I wish you to take notice of 
what I do, and then write an account of it.” 

Then he stepped to the blackboard and 
wrote a sentence upon it. All the children 
except one wrote in effect that the ‘‘master’’ 
came into the school and wrote on the black- 
board, ‘“‘I love a good school.’”’ One little 
girl, however, followed instructions more 
literally and completed the story by adding: 

“And then he went to the platform, sat 
down, played with his watch chain, and 
smiled to the teacher.”—London Tithtts. 


HAND 
SAPOLIO 


Is especially valuable during the 
summer season, when outdoor occu- 
pations and sports are most in order. 
GRASS STAINS, MUD STAINS 
aNd CALLOUS SPOTS 
yield to it, and it is particularly 
agreeable when used in the bath 
after violent exercise. 
ALL GROCERS AND DRUGGISTS 
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Old Year and New. 


The Old Year has done what it could for me; 
All of it that was good for me 
Has now become a part of me, 
Whatever the New may bring to me, 
May only the good of it cling to me 
And enter into the heart of me. 
—William Herbert Carruth. 


Foreign Notes. 


BY CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D. 


A recent lady correspondent of the Chris- 
tian Register seems to have been much sur- 
prised and chagrined not to have found a 
statue of Servetus at Geneva, Switzerland. If 
she had made a little closer inspection of the 
monument to his memory erected at Cham- 
pel, the site of his martyrdom, she would 
not have dismissed it so contemptuously as 
a “‘gravestone,’’ but would have discovered 
it to be one of the most significant and in- 
teresting memorials in all Europe. A stone 
obelisk, symbolic of the flame in which 
the shriven soul of Servetus ascended to 
heaven, its inscription declares that it has 
been erected as “‘an expiation”’ to the mem- 
ory of this noble witness to freedom of con- 
science by spiritual descendants of John 
Calvin, who, while admiring their master’s 
religious genius and services, cannot con- 
done the wrong he committed towards 
Servetus. But, they declare, his ‘‘error’’ 
was in keeping with the general intolerance 
of his age. This monument has rightly 
been termed one of the most beautiful and 
moving displays of historic justice and re- 
ligious sympathy the world has ever known. 

A word concerning the bust of Servetus 
at Annemasse, just over the French border, 
which the good lady was taken to see and 
duly admired. There was some dissatis- 
faction among Genevan free thinkers and 
others that Calvin should have been treated 
so gently in the inscription on the expiatory 
monument just referred to. A prominent 
local politician, who once held an honored 
position in the French Protestant Church, 
but for good reasons was permitted to with- 
draw from it, and somewhat later entered 
the political field as an ultra radical and 
opponent of Christianity, became the mouth- 
piece of this dissatisfied element. He is- 
sued a circular and collected funds for a 
second monument to Servetus, to be in- 
scribed with more drastic sentiments of 
opposition to the Church, and hatred of 
John Calvin’s ‘“‘crime”’ against Servetus. 

The sum total of the subscriptions he re- 
ceived only sufficed for a bust of the emi- 
nent martyr. The city and cantonal author- 
ities declined to permit its erection within 
their jurisdiction. So it was placed in a 
small village across the border in France, and 
an atheistic and socialist cabinet minister 
came from Paris to deliver a characteristic 
oration at its unveiling. 

Another Servetus monument, the work of 
the sculptor Baffier, stands in the Square 
Montrouge in Paris. It represents the 
martyr at the stake, and is inscribed ‘‘Ser- 
vetus, burned alive, 1553.’’ Henri Roche- 
fort, editor of the anarchistic La Laterne, 
made the chief address at its dedication 
some two years ago. 

Thus the great spiritual hero and defender 
of a “‘restored Christianity” of a former age 
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is to-day made the stalking-horse of anti- 
clerical and atheistic elements in France, 
who in glorifying him seek to cast obloquy 
on his persecutors, the clergy and the Church. 

There is, I think, a third bust of Servetus 
in the city of Madrid, placed there by Span- 
ish physicians to do honor to one of their 
fellow-countrymen and their craft. Ser- 
vetus was, as is well known, a physician of 
eminence, who discovered the circulation 
of the blood before Harvey. It is this 
aspect of his career more especially which 
is to be immortalized in a fifth monument of 
Servetus, now in process of erection in 
Vienne, France, an ancient and Roman city 
near Lyons, in which Servetus resided for 
some years, where he wrote his famous book, 
“Christianity Restored,’’ and saved many 
of his plague-stricken fellow-citizens. De- 
nounced to the Roman Catholic Church 
authorities, as is claimed, by John Calvin, 
he was arrested for heresy, imprisoned, and 
condemned to be burned alive with his 
books. He escaped, wandered about the 
country for a few months, passed through 
Geneva on his way to Italy, was recognized, 
apprehended, and at Calvin’s instigation 
burned alive on the hill Champel at Geneva. 
Certain radical citizens of Vienne, allying 
themselves with men of science, especially 
the science of medicine, and with prominent 
liberal statesmen in France, have in hand 
the rearing of an imposing monument to 
their former illustrious fellow-citizen, the 
victim of superstition and intolerance. A 
heroic figure of Servetus at the stake, and 
subsidiary figures emblematic of science, 
truth, and mercy, will be placed in the pub- 
lic square at Vienne. Next summer will 
witness the dedication of this monument by 
orators from all over Europe and America. 
The cost of the enterprise has exceeded the 
estimates, and the committee sends out a 
Macedonian cry for help. The present 
writer has been made their agent in America. 
He has already collected and forwarded a 
modest sum, and invites all interested, es- 
pecially physicians, to swell the amount of 
the American contribution. His address is 
25 Beacon Street, Boston. 

With all this posthumous recognition of his 
genius and heroism, Servetus is in no danger 
of being forgotten, and furnishes a new 
illustration of the eternal and abiding power 
of truth and virtue in human history. There 
seems to be no particular enthusiasm to 
erect statues to John Calvin, a greater man 
than Servetus and one who, despite his in- 
firmities, rendered a greater service to human 
society. Perhaps most of us feel about 
Calvin as does the eminent historian of the 
Church, Prof. Harnack, who declares that 
Calvin’s work for Christian truth and free- 
dom cannot be overestimated, but personally 
his character is ‘‘not sympathetic’’ to him. 

The recent death of Madame Loyson, the 
American wife of Father Hyacinthe Loyson, 
is deeply regretted. A woman of handsome, 
impressive appearance, of vigorous mind, and 
no little literary ability, she was entirely 
devoted to her husband’s welfare and to the 
great ideals in Church and State of which he 
has been the eloquent exponent. The sym- 
pathies of his admirers and friends all over 
the world will be extended to this greatly 
stricken man, who at an advanced age has 
lost the intimate companion of his life and 
devoted fellow-worker for the causes he has 
so bravely and earnestly sought to promote 
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among his fellow-countrymen. At our Ge- 
neva Congress of Religious Liberals in 1905 
both husband and wife gave interesting ad- 
dresses, and greatly added to the interest of 
the meetings. 

A curious picture of ‘the religious en- 
tanglements and transformations in America 
is presented by the following extract from a 
private letter :— 

“While I am a sincere Presbyterian, my 
wife is a good Roman Catholic of French 
descent, and so are her parents, but not her 
grandmother, who is an enthusiastic Epis- 
copalian. My own parents are liberal 
Italian Roman Catholics, and so is one sister 
of mine, while my other sisters belong to 
three different Protestant denominations, 
and my only paternal uncle was a Roman 
Catholic priest in Italy until twenty years 
ago when he came to this country and be- 
came a Presbyterian minister. So that I 
have in my family a diversity of races, lan- 
guages, and religions; but love keeps us as 
united and happy as any family of one race, 
one language, and one religion.” : 

The three hundredth anniversary of the 
death of the great theologian, Arminius of 
Leyden, was recently observed in the great 
hall of the university which he served so 
long. Prof. H. Y. Groenewegen, the Re- 
monstrant teacher at the University, gave 
the address characterizing Arminius as the 
first opponent of a dogmatic and dogma- 
tized Christianity. 

Rev. V. D. Davis, late editor of the Lon- 
don Inquirer, the exponent of our Unitarian 
principles, has taken charge of the Unitarian 
Church in Bournemouth, England, with a 
handsome church and earnest society. Mr. 
Davis will, we trust, meet with the pastoral 
and personal success he so well deserves. 

The first Hungarian woman preacher, 
Mrs. Julia Vargha, the daughter of the Re- 
formed Evangelical Bishop Karl Sasz, 
preached recently in Koloszvar. 

The chair of historical theology at the 
University of Geneva, recently vacated, be- 
cause of old age, by our honored friend, Prof. 
A. Chantre, has been filled by the selection 
of Pastor Dr. Eugéne Choisy, a scholar and 
founder of the Museum of the Reformation 
at Geneva. 

Some of the secular papers continue to 
poke fun at ex-Gov. Guild of Massachu- 
setts, because of the degree of doctor of 
theology conferred upon him by the Uni- 
versity of Geneva last summer. It was ex- 
pressly stated by the dean of the faculty 
at the time that Mr. Guild, the late Baron 
de Schickler of Paris, and other eminent 
laymen were thus honored in part for their 
services to the cause of public morals and 
religion, and in part in recognition of the 
associations which they represented, in Mr. 
Guild’s case, the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation; in Baron de Schickler’s, the French 
Protestant Historical Society. 

M. Paul Coquerel, the last Surviving 
brother of Athanase Coquerel, the gifted 
French preacher whose visit to America 
forty years ago is still recalled, has just died. 

Rey. C. G. Chavannes of Leyden, Hol- 
land, pastor for many years of the French 
Walloin Church of that city, has passed away 
in the seventy-seventh year of his age. He 
was a charming man, a true liberal, and 
warm friend of our Council. 

Lord Curzon, speaking to the students at 
Glasgow University, said that there was 
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nothing he disliked more in our modern life 
than the spectacle of twenty-two players in 
a football match surrounded by forty thou- 
sand spectators standing round the field and 
looking on. He would much sooner see the 
forty thousand playing the game themselves 
and the twenty-two looking on. It is not 
a healthy sign to see men taking their ex- 
ercise by proxy. 

The Christian Life reports:— 

“The United Kingdom Band of Hope 
Union has been in operation since 1855, when 
it commenced work with a modest roll of 
only sixteen societies. The idea of combined 
action, however, commended itself at once 
to the early workers, and from that time up 
to the present the history of the Union has 
been one of continuous growth and de- 
velopment. It is estimated that there are 
now in the United Kingdom 372 Bands of 
Hope or similar unions, with 30,854 societies, 
mustering 3,765,000 members,—an army of 
young abstainers from which great things 
may be hoped in the coming years. 
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A Nature Lover. 


BY AUGUSTA LARNED. 


In a distant mountain valley near an ex- 
tensive forest lived an old rural philosopher. 
He was the happiest man, and one of the 
most harmless, of all the region round about, 
cand yet he had met with the usual fate of 
rural philosophers in being somewhat dis- 
trusted and misunderstood by his neighbors, 
most of whom, however, lived at four or 
five miles distance. He was frank in saying 
that he preferred the society of birds and bees, 
‘butterflies, chipmunks, squirrels, and wild 
rabbits to pot-house companions and the 
loafers of the forest tavern and corner 
‘grocery. 

He was, however, the devoted friend of the 
~woodmen’s children and the children of the 
poor farmers who cultivated land in the 
valley and on the hillsides. He delighted in 
receiving them in his log house, clinging like 
a ground bird’s nest to the soil, under a great 
pine-tree, in showing them his pets, and telling 
them wondrous tales of what he had seen 
and heard in his journeys through the forest. 
It is almost certain that the old man believed 
in fairies and elves, and had come very near 
seeing them on various occasions. 

The old man was very independent. He 
did all his own housework, cooked his simple 
meals, washed his few dishes, also his clothes, 
which he hung out to dry on a little line 
stretched between the pine-tree and an ash 
that grew at a little distance. His one large 
room with a tiny kitchen adjoining was as 
neat and tidy as hands could make it, and his 
childish visitors were only too well pleased to 
examine all his belongings, including a spy 
glass and a microscope he allowed them to 
look through at the largest and the smallest 
of objects,—worlds and atoms. The wonder- 
ful tales he told them about nature made 
birds and beasts, and even rocks and trees, 
to talk like men, so that the children came 
to believe there was a soul in things, that only 
remained dumb until some one came along 
who knew their language. The old man had 
a sweet voice for singing and could cleverly 
imitate bird calls and a few of their simplest 
notes. A thrush sometimes came and sat 
on his outstretched finger, when he warbled 
its song. A chipmunk crept into the pocket 
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of his coat in search of beechnuts. A red 
squirrel came and washed his face on the 
philosopher’s knee, uttering his chippering 
cry. Wood pigeons came and cooed on the 
roof of the little hermitage. All feathered 
and small furry creatures seemed to love the 
place, and disported themselves in the old 
man’s sight as they seldom do before any 
human being. There was one bob-tailed 
squirrel who had lost his tail either in a 
fight with a rival or having it caught in a 
trap. He was the boldest, sauciest, most 
audacious little animal in the woods, and at 
nearly all times of day or night—for the old 
man left his window open in all weathers— 
could be heard skipping up the rude stairway 
to the attic where the philosopher kept his 
scant supply of nuts, apples, vegetables, and 
herbs. When he came down again, flopping 
from step to step, his cheeks were padded 
with peeled beechnuts, which he took away 
and buried at the foot of a neighboring tree. 
The old man tranquilly allowed the little 
thief to pilfer his provisions in return for 
his cunning ways. He often sat at the old 
man’s supper table rubbing his chops with 
his paws, and sometimes he crept up to his 
breast and lay there quietly like a sleepy 
baby. He let him nibble most of his sugar 
without complaint and-even sip a little tea 
out of a saucer. When he heard him scam- 
pering about on the roof of his cabin, he 
would call out gently: ‘‘Come down, little 
fellow, come down chimney. ‘There is no 
fire on the hearth to-day.” And Tim would 
sometimes run quickly down, scaring the 
chimney swallows, if he did not tumble the 
young ones out of their nests. 

One fine, warm September day the old 
man was sitting in front of his cabin in a 
chair he had made of the twisted roots of 
trees. He was wearing his horn spectacles 
and busily reading in a large, old book with 
big brass clasps. As he sat there shaded by 
the great pine, there came a quick, sharp 
crashing and tearing in the thick wunder- 
growth, as if some frightened creature were 
plunging through the brush. The next 
moment a panting, staggering deer broke 
out of the forest, his red tongue lolling from 
his mouth and dripping foam, and his nos- 
trils distended in agony. He was trembling 
from exhaustion, and a pathetic appealing 
look shone in his large, mournful eyes. A 
wide gun shot wound in his flank was 
streaming blood. 

The old man knew at once what had hap- 
pened. The poor beast had been pursued 
a long way by hunters, had been cruelly 
wounded, and was now at the end of his 
force. A distant horn sounded on the hill. 
The hunters would soon be on the spot with 
their savage dogs. As the deer was about to 
fall, the old man opened his cabin door, and 
gently urged the staggering creature into 
the shelter of his room. The deer sank 
upon the ground apparently in the death 
agony, and the old man passed out quickly, 
closed the door, placed his chair directly be- 
fore it, and tranquilly resumed his reading. 
In a short time, just as he expected, the 
tooting horn sounded nearer, and two hunts- 
men, guns in hand, followed by a couple of 
dogs, appeared on the spot. The dogs 
snuffed about eagerly and soon gave tongue. 
They had found the scent. The men looked 
curiously at the old man, and one of them 
addressed him without ceremony :— 

“Say, old chap, did you see a wounded 
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deer pass this way? He must have gone by 
here, for we have trailed him pretty closely 
several miles, and there are drops of blood 
on the bushes and trampled fern. ‘The 
dogs will tear him to pieces as soon as we 
overtake him, for he has twice escaped their 
fangs.’’ 

“Yes,” said the old man unwilling to tell a 
lie, ““he came by here some little time since.’’ 

“And which way did he go,’’ cried one of 
the men, eagerly. 

The old man, without disturbing himself 
in his apparent absorption in his book, 
flung his hand backward over his shoulder. 

“Oh, north,’ cried the man who had 
previously spoken. ‘‘Come on, come on,’’ 
he cried, “the buck will reach the river be- 
fore us unless we head him off.”’ The dogs 
were still whining and uttering short, im- 
patient barks as they sniffed the ground and 
examined with their suspicious noses the 
walls of the cabin. But the shrill bugle note 
soon called them away, and the sound of the 
hunters’ eager footsteps was lost in the dis- 
tance. The old man waited for their return 
until after sunset. He then cautiously 
opened his door, and in the darkest corner of 
his hut saw vaguely through the shadows the 
stricken deer lying on his side and apparently 
dead. Being a skilful leach, he knelt by the 
poor beast and soon discovered that life was 
not extinct. He closed the gaping edges of 
the wound and dressed it from his little 
store of remedies. Soon the creature opened 
eyes that seemed full of gratitude and fixed 
them on his benefactor, and in a few hours he 
was standing upon his feet and feeding from 
the old man’s hand. He was indeed a 
magnificent animal with wide spreading 
antlers that almost touched the roof of the 
cabin. He seemed the very king of the 
forest. 

The old man waited in some dread of dis- 
covery for a time, until the hunting season 
closed, and, as the huntsmen did not return, 
he built a little pen for his new pet, close to 
his cabin, under a clump of thick trees. He 
fed him fresh vegetables from his little 
garden, cabbage and the best of his green 
things, reserved for the winter. One day 
the philosopher heard a peculiar noise near 
the pen, and, fearing an attack from savage 
dogs, went out to investigate. What was 
his surprise to find a wild deer of the woods, 
a handsome doe, with its head thrust over the 
paling of the pen in close contact with the 
buck, whose joy at seeing his mate shone in 
his soft eyes. The old man was touched by 
this evidence of affection, and he realized 
that he must now free his captive and let 
him go with his mate to winter quarters in 
the far northern woods. 

So for the last time he fed him from his 
hand, and then removed the paling, and the 
liberated buck bounded away through the 
forest, followed by his mate. The snow 
came early that year and rose above the 
small windows of the old man’s dwelling. 
Bob-tailed Tim and a few titmice and chicka- 
dees that came to the door for crumbs were 
his only visitors during the deep snows. 
Often as he sat by the fire, his big book on 
his knee, he thought of the beautiful, stately 
buck, and wondered where he was making his 
winter lair. Many months passed, and 
early autumn had come again. The old 
man sat outside his door reading or dreaming. 
Doves were cooing on the roof, and bob-tailed 
Tim’s bright eyes peeped from his pocket. 
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There came a rushing, crackling noise 
through the undergrowth, and the old man, 


looking up in surprise from the page, saw a | 
stately buck standing not far off with raised | 


alert head, and at some distance in the edge 
of the clearing a doe and little fawn. Could 
it be his lost pet come to show his old friend 
the new member of his family? Cautiously 
he advanced toward the beautiful king of the 
forest with a little food in his hand, but he 
could not lure the shy beast to his side in the 
old way. So the old man addressed him as if 
he understood human speech: ‘“‘Go away 
quickly to the thick Canadian woods, my 
friend. Lead your doe and little fawn to a 
place of safety; for soon the huntsmen’s 
horn will resound on the hillsides, and they 
and their dogs are thirsting for your blood.” 
The buck snuffed the air as if he under- 
stood the words of his old benefactor, and, 
with a great bound, followed by his mate, 
plunged into the undergrowth and was gone. 
The old man sat in his rustic seat, musing 
until the sun went down and the sky was 
flooded with burning red. His heart was 
filled with peace, and he blessed God for 
making birds and beasts friendly to his old 


age. 
Summit, N. J. 
Our Relation to the Church. 
BY KATE ane PATCH. 
What is it? What should it be? Do we 


feel, each one of us, a sense of our personal 
responsibility in this relation? Does it mean 
something vital and necessary in our lives, or 
is it merely an outside interest? 

I think to most of us the church appeals 
as a great home, gathering in the smaller 
households, binding us into one family, with 
like interests, hopes, and aspirations. 

What is it that does most to create perfect 
harmony in a home? Is it not the cheerful 
performance of the individual duties, blend- 
ing so quietly and completely that all are 
working in unison for the common good, the 
common happiness? If one should neglect 
to do his share, then the burden must fall 
the heavier on another’s shoulders. If each 
one should think only of his special desires 
and comfort, then the harmony is destroyed 
and all must suffer. 

Why should there be any change in this 
rule when applied to our church home? 
Because we are greater in number, should we 
feel any the less our sense of personal respon- 
sibility? Have we the right to shirk our 
individual duties? We must still have our 
special places to fill, and yet how often does 
one say, or think, “‘ There are so many others 
who will go, surely it can make no difference 
if I stay at home from church,” or tea party 
or meeting, whatever it may be; or, “If I 
do not do this thing, some one else will.” 

Can we expect our church to become the 
tower of strength we would have it, until we 
come to more perfectly: understand our re- 
lation to the church, and accept, each one 
of us, our appointed place in the great family? 
We gain so much from the union, surely we 
must desire to give as well. The very fact 
that we go to church at all shows the need 
in our natures for some such tie with those 
whose aims and beliefs turn in the same 
direction as our own. 

Accepting this, what then is our first duty 
to the church? Plainly, Church Attendance. 
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We want our church, we call a minister to 
come and live among us and make it his 
special duty that every Sunday morning 
there shall be a service in that building for 
our benefit; we know that he will be there, 
whether the skies smile or frown, and that 
he has spent time and thought in preparing 
this service for us; we know that the church 
bell will ring at the appointed time, that 
organist and choir will be in their places, 
that all will be in readiness for us. And 
there, I fear, with many the matter ends. 
‘‘Of course all has been made ready,’’ we 
say. It is the duty of our sexton to open 
the church and ring the bell; it is the duty 
of organist and of singers to be promptly 
in their places; it is proper that our minister 
should be ready with his good word. But 
as for our duty? Why, there is nothing 
compulsory about going to church. We 
provide these things for those who desire to 
profit by them. If it is a pleasant Sunday 
and we feel so inclined, we will go; if not, 
what difference? Others will be there. We 
can see no reason why we should feel a sense 
of obligation in the matter. 

Ah, but is this true? Have we no further 
duty than this? What would become of 
our home if each one sat down indifferently 
and denied the claim to active service? 

Can we expect the minister to feel the 
same enthusiasm when delivering a sermon— 
that has cost him hours of thought and 
preparation perhaps—to a mere handful of 
people, as when he is inspired by the in- 
terest of a church full of eager souls? We 
can all call to mind certain Sundays when 
we felt the strength of the many who had 
gathered there, all thrilled with a like feel- 
ing for that hour. Was it not inspiring? 

Why should it not be so always? We 
must realize our special duty before we can 
ask for this. 

Of course I know there are times when 
illness or weariness or home claims keep 
people away, or when a drive or walk may 
be needed far more than words or people; 
but I am not speaking of these occasions 
now 

Even if we are a little tired, is it not good 
to come and sit in our quiet corner and feel 
the peace of the place and hour brooding 
over us? If the sermon should not happen 
to seem just for us on that day, we still have 
the quiet, uplifting influence, the hush of 
the many souls gathered there, the thrill of 
the music, the sense of fellowship with those 
about us; and, far more often than not, 
some word will come to us that will help 
to smooth away a past annoyance, or will 


give us renewed strength and purpose to 
carry back into the hurrying, active life of 
every day. ‘Then, after the service, how 
much good there is in the cordial hand clasp, 
the friendly greeting! If our hearts do not 
beat the stronger for it, if we do not feel the 
inspiration from the meeting together of 
those many with the one purpose of helping 
one another and gaining help, then there 
must be something lacking in ourselves, or 
we are in the wrong place. 

Aside from the spiritual uplift to be gained, 
perhaps there is a more practical, a more 
ethical view to take of this matter of church- 
going. 

As men and women who believe in and 
would aid the progress of the world, we 
should be willing to cast the weight of what- 
ever influence we may possess on the side of 
all that stands for right, and surely no in- 
fluence that comes from our church can be 
anything but good. I once heard a thought- 
ful man say that, if every person in the com- 
munity wished to do all in his power to help 
on the world’s advancement, all would, 
among other things, be regular church- 
goers. 

For we do not go to church now merely 
in the selfish desire to save our own souls. 
We are beginning to learn that he who 
would save his life must lose it in service for 
others. The church—our church—stands 
for progress. In calling a minister to be our 
leader, we choose a man of progressive 
thought and aim, one who shall make it his 
duty to stand at the front, to keep in touch 
with all the world’s great movements, and 
so aid us to keep in touch with them. We 
band ourselves together to help on this 
great work. ‘To us our church means all that 
is grandest and noblest, and we come there 
not only to worship, not only to find ‘God 
within four walls,’ but to find man there too, 
to feel anew the great truth that in union 
there is strength, that we are all children of 
one Father working together to accomplish 
his will. In the hour so passed we are not 
only brought nearer to that Father, but 
nearer to our brother man as well. In the 
peace and quietness we may the better ad- 
just our thoughts to these great truths, the 
better build up our ideals and gather in the 
strength and purpose to keep us loyal and 
unswerving. I know that the noblest and 
most uplifting thoughts may come to us 
outside of the church, but here we have the 
sense of comradeship with others the 
knowledge that our purpose is one with the 
purposes of those about us. Can it be any- 
thing but good and helpful, and do we not 
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each desire to be one of the small vibrations 
that make up that mighty wave of harmony? 
Shall we not say, then, that church-going is a 
duty, a duty to ourselves and to the com- 
munity in which we live,—nay, a duty to 
the world? And yet it is a duty that com- 
paratively few ack owledge. 

It seems to be a common feeling that, be- 
cause the minister is especially appointed 
to his place, he owes a duty to the church 
and to us; but it is our privilege to take or 
to decline as the inclination governs us. I 
think that the church and the minister give 
us far more than we can hope to give in re- 
turn, unless we give ourselves earnestly, 
completely. Money is needed, but people 
are needed a thousand times more. A 
congregation of a hundred ardent, working 
souls with empty purses would make a far 
nobler church than a congregation composed 
of twice that number whose pocketbooks 
were fat, but whose hearts were indifferent 
and whose hands were idle. Our vital in- 
terest is needed, our living presence; and it 
is a duty we have no right to neglect, for our 
church or for ourselves. 

How much is to be gained the regular 
church-goer alone can say, and our loyalty 
to our deepest beliefs and convictions de- 
mands that we should openly place our- 
selves upon the side of all that stands for 
these things. No one of us is without some 
influence, and our firm stand may cause 
other wavering ones to cast their lot with 
ours. 

I often think of the words of a friend of 
mine with whom I was talking on this very 
subject. ‘‘I do not see why I should go to 
church,”’ she said; “‘I hear nothing new 
there. I am rarely given a thought I have 
not had before. In fact, it is often very tire- 
some, and I am annoyed with myself for 
going. Besides, it is my husband’s one 
day of rest, and I am sure we gain far more 
by staying at home and reading a good 
book than by going to church to be bored 
with threadbare subjects.” 

How often we hear the same plaint, and 
how plausible it sounds! But what does it 
amount to in reality? In the present case 
(and I think it is a fair example) it amounts 
to just this: The husband spends the morn- 
ing with his pipe and his Sunday paper, 
buried in the numberless sheets which in 
some mysterious manner convey such com- 
fort and satisfaction to the masculine minds. 
The wife reclines upon the lounge, perhaps, 
with a magazine and the smoke of her good 
man’s pipe for mental uplift. The ‘good 
book”’ that was to have supplied them with 
the inspiration and thought the church 
could not offer? Perhaps it is opened: 
more often it is never thought of. And the 
morning drifts on drowsily until dinner 
time, their interests entirely narrowed down 
to themselves and their own home, no chance 
for an invigorating breath of the broader, out- 
side life to sweep in. I cannot believe that 
the day means half as much to either hus- 
band or wife, as though an hour in the morn- 
ing were passed together in the uplifting in- 
fluence of the church, with the pleasure and 
help of meeting the good friends afterwards. 
There may be no new thought given, but 
some thoughts cannot be given us too often; 
and I am sure the contact with others, the 
realization of the living, breathing world 
outside, would give them a zest and energy 
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to carry back to their own home that would 
make the rest of the day far more valuable 
and pleasant. I know that the nearer home 
claims must come first, that nothing should 
interfere with them; but I believe, also, that 
no woman can properly and wholly fulfil 
her duty to home if she loses touch with the 
wide life outside her home,—the sense that 
there are numberless other homes in the 
world besides her own. 

May not this, in a measure, account for 
the fact that our congregations are largely 
composed of women? A man’s daily work 
naturally carries him out among people. A 
woman has not this advantage, ordinarily, 
and feels that hunger for the outer life which 
church-going helps to give her. 

But the men are needed in our church, 
too; and I fear do not, as do many, sym- 
pathize with this weakness of the brothers. 


I know that it is generally the one day of 
i 


home staying and recreation, and there are 
exceptions, no doubt; but would Sunday 
be less a day of rest if they came to church 
with their wives or mothers—or by them- 
selves—instead of spending the morning at 
home in the manner described? 

“Oh, but they are so tired,’”’ some one ex- 
claims. Perhaps so; but change of any 
kind is rest, and to many it would be a 
great change to attend church! The after- 
noon and evening are left free for recreation 
and reading, andisnotthatenough? Unless, 
of course, one takes a Sunday paper: in 
that case a whole day is required for its 
digestion I know. I think my feeling in 
regard to the Sunday paper accords very 
nearly with that of the dear old gentleman 
who found one of these publications left, 
by mistake, upon his own doorstep one 
Sabbath morning. Grasping the tongs, he 
took up this instrument of Satan, and, carry- 
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ing it at arm’s length, laid it upon the coals 
in his fireplace. That was many years ago. 
I fear his fireplace would have been clogged 
with ashes had it occurred in our day. 

It is not, as a rule, the busiest men who 
stay away from church; and, I think were 
the habit of church-going once formed, it 
would not be easily broken, and many a 
man would—perhaps unconsciously—carry 
into the work of the coming week better 
motives and higher ideals to apply to his 
daily life. 

One word more on this subject, and that 
to the modest ones who say, “Surely, if I 
stay at home, J shall not be missed.” I 
want to ask if there are not for all of us 
certain faces in the congregation that are as 
muuch a part of the service as sermon or 
music? And does not the day seem a little 
strange to us if one of those faces is missing? 

If this be so, have we a right to take it 
for granted that we are so utterly unimpor- 
tant, just because we seem so to ourselves? 
There may be some one person who will 
miss us from our accustomed seat, and we 
do not want to disappoint even one. 

Our next duty in our church relation is 
the social duty, perhaps. I wonder if we 
can realize how much good is accomplished 
in the few moments following the church 
service, when the word of greeting passes 
from lip to lip and hand grasps hand. Slight 
things in themselves, these expressions of 
friendly interest, but they warm the heart 
wonderfully. To many I think they often 
mean far more than any other part of the 
morning service; the contact with our fellow- 
creatures is so helpful to us; and some one 
who perhaps came out that morning weary 
and “‘out of sorts’ will go home with a 
bright face and a heart warmed back to 
interest in life once more. It is very easy 
to forget this and to be indifferent of be- 
stowing the smile and cheerful words on all 
whom we might. We perhaps do not realize 
how much it means until it all comes as 
especially welcome to ourselves some day. 
Can we not try to make a special effort each 
Sunday morning and see that no one may go 
away ungreeted or stand aside lonely and for 
gotten in our midst. Itis right that we should 
take a kindly interest in those who gather 
with us in our church home. All may not 
be thoroughly congenial to us, to be sure, but 
there must be something we have in common, 
or we would not be drawn to the same place, 
and we can meet on that one plane, if on no 
other. I think, too, that it is good for us to 
meet at our tea parties and festivals and 
learn to know one another as men and women. 
We Unitarians have too long borne the 
reproach of coldness. I do not think we 
deserve it, but let us cast it off forever, re- 
membering that love to God and love to 
man lie at the root of our faith. 

And next as to the various institutions 
connected with the church,—the Sunday- 
school, the Alliance, the sewing circle, etc. 
What is our duty toward these? These 
things with exception of the business affairs 
of the church, perhaps, usually fall to the 
women,-and I think each one must decide 
for herself here. We should all do what we 
can, and not refuse to do what we can. Of 
course some of us are more busy than others: 
many women have numberless home dutie 
to claim their attention, others have more 
time which they can devote to outside work. 
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I do not feel that the full performance of 
the duty to home should ever be set aside 
for any other thing that may come to us 
wearing the guise of duty. To the woman 
who takes upon herself these responsibilities, 
home must, and should, always come first; 
but I do believe we might often do the thing 
that we refuse to do simply because we have 
grown used to refusing. If only each one 
would do what she conscientiously could, 
the burden would not fall on the shoulders 
of the few, as is the general rule. 

The “working women”’ of a church have 
always more than their share, and they are 
usually the busy women, too. I have never 
been able to understand why the women of 
comparative leisure are so seldom asked to 
do anything, and, being asked, generally re- 
fuse, failing to see that more should be 
asked of them for the very reason that they 
have more to give. I think that those who 
can give their time should be willing to take 
a share of the duty from those who cannot, 
but I fear it will be long before this rightful 
division of labor is effected. Was it not 
Dr. Hale who said that, when he wanted 
anything done in his church and wanted 
it done speedily, he always went to a busy 
person. 

After all, we are most of us ‘“‘busy per- 
sons’? I suppose; but let us have more 
mercy on the ‘ew ‘‘workers,’’ and try to 
divide the labor more justly, each one en- 
deavoring to do her share, according to her 
ability. 

And now, as a final summing up of the 
matter, what is our relation to the church? 

When, in our loyalty to our church and to 
our highest convictions, we earnestly en- 
deavor to do our part in preserving the har- 
mony and strength of the church home by 
fulfilling our duty; by giving ourselves; 
when we think twice before saying ‘‘no,”’ 
and honestly do what we can to aid the church 
work, those who have the greater time and 
means doing their full share, those who have 
the less to offer, giving that less cheerfully 
and willingly,—in short, when we, each one, 
realize and accept our personal responsi- 
bility, our individual duty, it will not be 
necessary to ask this question. We _ shall 
then know our true relation to the church. 


The New Religion. 


We are told to-day that the modern cul- 
tivated intellect is leaving the Church, is 
giving up the Christian dogma. Perhaps it 
is. But let us clearly understand what is 
happening. What men are giving up is not 
the fact, but Old-World, medieval explana- 
tions of the fact. When they reject the 
Ptolemaic astronomy, they are not rejecting 
the stars. Christianity in itself can never 
be given up, because it is here, a fact that has 
happened. It is part of the great evolution 
of our world. The power which from the 
beginning has been at work on humanity, 
lifting it from animal-hood to manhood, sig- 
nalised here a new departure,—that further 
evolution which is to assimilate manhood to 
divine-hood. The Eternal Life, whose suc- 
cessive incomings upon man have made up 
his real history, dropped here a new seed of 
itself upon the waiting soul. Philosophy to- 
sday is seeking for its own interpretation of 
the mystery an interpretation which shall 
include all that science and criticism and 
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Our National Societies. 


With headquarters in the buiding of the American 
Unitarian Association, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Local offices at 104 East 2oth Street, New York City; 
17s Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill.; and corner Franklin 
and Geary Streets, San Francisco, Cal. 


The American Unitarian Association. 


Founded in 1825. a 

The chief missionary organization of. the Unitarian 
churches of America. It supports missionaries, estab- 
lishes and maintains churches, holds conventions, aids in 
building meeting-houses, publishes books, tracts, and de- 
votional works. ; 

Address correspondence to the Secretary, Rev. Lewis 
G. Wilson. : 

Address contributions to the Tveasurer, Francis H. 
Lincoln, Esq. 

Publication A gent, Mr. CL. Stebbins. 


Unitarian Sunday-School Society. 


Founded in 1827. k 

Maintained by the Unitarian churches to promote relig- 
ious and moral education. Publishes manuals and tracts, 
issues a Sunday-school paper, holds conventions, carries 
on a book-room. Branch at 175 Dearborn Street, Chi- 
caro. 

President, Rev. Edward A. Horton. 

Treasurer, Mr. Richard C. Humphreys. ‘ 

Superintendent of Book-room, Mr, Philip C. McMurdie. 


National Alliance of Unitarian Women. 


Organized in 1890. 

Promotes the local organization of the women of the 
Unitarian churches for missionary and denominational 
work. 

Address correspondence to the Clerk, Miss Florence 
Everett. , 

Address contributions to the Tveasurer, Mrs, Lucia 
Clapp Noyes, Mattapan, Mass. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 


Organized in 1896. 

P-omotes the organization of the young people of the 
Unitarian churches for ‘‘Truth, Worship, and Service.’’ 

Address correspondence to Miss Grace R. Torr. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. O. Arthur 
McMurdie. 


Unitarian Temperance Society. 


Organized in 1886. : 

The practical working committee of the Unitarian 
churches to promote the cause of temperance by publish- 
ing and freely distributing pamphlets and tracts, arranging 
for conferences, and sending speakers upon request to give 
addresses on various phases of the temperance question. 

Address correspondence to the Preszdent, Rev. Joseph 
1. Crooker, D.D. 

Address contributions to the Zyeasurer, Mr. Charles H. 
Stearns. 

Rey. Alfred D, K. Shurtleff, Secretary. 


National Conference of Unitarian and 
Other Christian Churches. 


Organized in 1864. 

President, 

Vice-Presidents: Hon. George E. Adams, Chicago, Ill; 
Hon. Thomas J. Morris Baltimore, Md.; Hon. George C. 
Perkins, San Francisco, Cal.; Hon. Francis C. Lowell, 
Boston, Mass.; on. Marcus P. Knowlton, Springfield, 
Mass.; Alfred T. White, New York. 

General Secretary, Rey. Walter F, Greenman, Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Treasurer, Richard C, Humphreys, Boston, Mass. 

Committee on Fellowship.—Execulive Committee, Rev. 
Edward A. Horton, Boston, Mass.; Rev. George H. 
Bader New York, N.Y.; Rev. Wilson M. Backus, Chi- 
cago, 


National League of Unitarian 
Laymen. 


Organized May 25, 1909. 

Honorary President, Hon. William H. Taft. 

President, Prof. William H. Carruth, Kansas University, 
Lawrence, Kan. 

First Vice-President, Hon. Eben S. Draper, Hopedale, 


ass. 
Second Vice-President, Mr. Milton T. Garvin, Lancaster, 


ae 

Secretary and Treasurer, Mr. Cyril H. Burdett, 135 
Broadway, New York City. 

Executive Committee: Mr. Courtenay Guild, 41 India 
Street, Boston, Mass.; Mr. Delbert H. Decker, Loan and 
Trust Building, Washington, D.C.; Hon. Duncan U, 
Fletcher, Jacksonville, Fla.; Mr. Morton D. Hull, 18 
La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill.; Mr. Ralph W. Wilbur, 
Boird of Trade Building, Portland, Ore.; Mr. Charles W. 
Ames, St. Paul Minn, 
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history have to say. Upon that interpre- 
tation the new Church, the new religion, 
will be built. But the Life itself remains 
always deeper than the philosophy of it. 
Our faith rests secure on the fact that the 
Power which wrought in Christ is there still, 
waiting for its further manifestations.— 
J. B., in the Christian World. 


Unitarian Work in the Khasi Hills, 


India. 


JANUARY 6 I910| 


The twenty-second anniversary of the 
Khasi Hills Unitarian Union was celebrated 
in 1909, on the memorable 18th September, 
as usual, in the following churches and 
mission centres belonging to the Union: 
Shillong, Mdawpat, Nongtrdw, Tynriang, 
Jow4i, Nongtaldng, Therriaghat, and Cherra- 
poonjee. Thanksgiving services were held, 
and collections taken for the Union; and in 
the evening all the chapels and dwelling- 
houses of the Unitarians were illuminated 
with lamps and torches. It was a day of 
great rejoicings for the young Unitarian 
folks. At Shillong there was also prize 
distribution for the children of the morning 
school and the Sunday-school. 

The Unitarian Church at Mdwpat, near 
Shillong, suffered a great loss by the death 
of U Kormu on the 27th August, 1909, who 
was a pious and promising young man and 
the only son of U Laké, the president of our 
Union; the Mdawpat church has, however, 
been compensated to some extent by the 
addition of three new members, one of whom 
is a recognized leading man of Md4wpat. 

At Tynriang, near M4wpdang, the vil- 
lagers, headed by U Thiar, are collecting ma- 
terials for building a new meeting-house, 
and Mr. Moni Roy, a Unitarian volunteer 
preacher of the place, has undertaken to 
act as honorary teacher. On the toth 
October, Messrs. Hormu Rdi, Mahin Roy, 
Hajom Kissor Singh, and other Unitarians 
of Shillong, and the secretary of the Pawpat 
Unitarian Church, and a number of Uni- 
tarians of that place paid a visit to Tynriang 
to encourage the friends there. There is 
hope that a Unitarian society will shortly 
be formed in this place which will then form 
one of the series of centres of the Shillong 
preaching circuit. 

The ceremony of dedication of a* new 
Unitarian Union chapel at Jowdi was per- 
formed by Mr. Hajom Kissor Singh, assisted 
by Superintendent Raju Roy, and the 
leaders of the Jowdi church U Khro 
Lakiang, U Kat Serjeant, and U Riangkhro, 
on the 24th October, after which three babies 
were christened, the mothers of whom had 
been his school girls when he was at Jowdi, 
and this gave him much pleasure, for ‘‘ His 
Kingdom will come by and by.” 

A Typical Unitarian.—On the 24th Octo- 
ber, 1909, a memorial service was held in the 
Unitarian churches for the late Mr. Durga 
Singh, who was a typical Unitarian and a 
self-made man. His father belonged to a 
regiment of sepoys who mutinied at Chit- 
tagong in 1857, and, while flying with their 
families, among whom was the boy Durga 
Singh, was overtaken at Latu by the loyal 
QTukiars (now the 8th Gurkhas), a battle 
ensued, and Durga Singh’s father was shot 
down. The boy was picked up from the 
battle-field and brought to Sylhet, where he 
was taken care of by a soldier. Afterwards 
he came to Cherra-poonjee, Khasi Hills, 
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with the Lukiars, and then to Shillong where, 
having no school qualifications, he entered 
government service as a post-office peon, 
and through diligent private study and self- 
exertions he was successively promoted to 
the post of head peon, clerk, head clerk, and 
postmaster. He joined the Unitarian Union 
in 1897 and became its secretary in 1905, till 
his death, in October, 1907. Even during 
his last illness he went to church to conduct 
service for the last time with trembling steps, 
supported by his wife and children. 

Mr. U Jonri Rai of Thariaghat, a village 
at the foot of the Khasi Hills, since joining 
the Unitarian Union at the last annual 
meetings in March, has been holding relig- 
ious meetings in his house, the result of 
which was that two men were formally re- 
ceived into the membership of the Union and 
his little son baptized by H. K. Singh on 
the 29th October at Therriaghdt. Thus 
another young Unitarian society has been 
added to the Union. 

The Unitarians of Cherra-poonjee have 
secured a plot of land for building a school- 
house and chapel, and they are now collect- 
ing subscriptions for purchase of materials. 

The bulk of the houses of Upper Laban 
having moved to a new site, it has become 
necessary for the Unitarians of Shillong to 
remove their school and chapel to a new 
site, for which they are now collecting sub- 
scriptions, and, if sufficient funds could be 
raised, the building will be roofed with iron 
sheets. 

With faith in God, the Father of all, the 
Unitarian Union goes on its way full of 
hope for the future. 


Hajom Kissor SINGH. 
Kaast Hitts, Inpra. 


Qnitarian Sunday-School 
Society, 


What We are Doing. 

Rey. Henry T. Secrist will soon make a 
trip of three weeks’ duration in the cause 
of the Sunday-School work, under the aus- 
pices of the Billings fund. His tour will 
include many places of the Middle States, 
and extend as far south as Louisville, Ky. 

The particular duties in hand will be ad- 
dresses, consultations with teachers, con- 
ferences with ministers and parents, all with 
the purpose of strengthening the methods 
and objects relating to religious education. 

* * * co * * * 

Those who are within the range of 25 
Beacon Street, should constantly bear in 
mind the opportunities offered every Satur- 
day by the talks on the ‘“‘Beacon Series’”’ 
manuals. These grade groups are gathered 
in Channing Hall, and are led by the authors 
of the books or by adequate substitutes. 
The sessions begin at 11.30 o’clock each 
Saturday forenoon. ‘Teachers who are not 
using these manuals will not fail to be ben- 
efited by the instruction, should they see 


fit to attend. 


* * * % * * * 


A significant paragraph appeared in The 
Interior, which was widely copied with ap- 
probation, to this effect :-— 

“The Sunday-School organization of North 
America is to-day the most significant 
formal expression of Christian unity that 
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exists on the Continent. But it will be lost 
if the policy is adopted of casting out from 
it every man with the zest for advancement 
in his veins.” 

The assertion and the warning I heartily 
indorse. Often have I proclaimed in speech 
and print that we are broadening and at 
the same time deepening religious life and 
progress when we begin with youth and 
with children. Equally true is the fact 
that large-mindedness, the open vision, 
reason and reverence, must be recognized 
in all this work. And so, I believe, the ten- 
dency is as a whole. ‘The attempt to main- 
tain the International Lessons in their 
original defective form has failed. ‘The 
natrow views and foolish timidity of old- 
time leaders are receding. 

* * oe * * * * 

If all this seems self-evident to some who 
are on the picket line of progress, it is not 
understood by the majority of our Sunday- 
School workers. That is, they fail to see 
the greatness of our cause, its far-reaching 
results, its unifying spirit, its fundamental 
character. I would much rather rouse this 
apprehension and lift up the eyes to the 
hills of ideals and prophesies than to dwell 
on a pedagogical precept, though that, 


Marriages, 


In West Upton, Mass., 22d ult., by Rev. William A. 
Wood, Harry Wallace Shultis of Hopedale and Edna 
Louise Dipper of West Upton. 


Deaths. 


MAREAN —At Cambridge, Mass., suddenly, of heat 
fa lure, Joseph Mason Marean, aged 60 years, 3 months, 
and ‘7 days. 

KNAPP.—At Yokohama, Japan, Dec. 5, 1909, Fanny 
Fuiger, wife of Arthur May Knapp. 

FANNY FOLGER KNAPP 


On December 5 last Fanny Folger Knapp, wife of 
Rev. Arthur May Knapp, died in Yokohama, Japan. 
Mrs. Knapp had long suffered from severe physical 
depression, to which, finally, her body succumbed, with- 
out, however, passing through any specific or painful 
disease. For some weeks she had been steadily failing, 
but to some of us, so it seemed, by sheer resistance of 
will she delayed the inevitable end, waiting for her 
husband’s return from his umavoidable absence in 
America. The day before her death Mr. Knapp returned. 
It will be gratifying to Mrs. Knapp’s many friends at 
home to know that her life closed thus peacefully. 

In this far-away land, in which, for most of the past 
twenty years, she has had residence, naturally Mrs Knapp 
could not erjoy the extended social relationships 
and personal friendships that were so marked for 
her around her American homes; but, until the 
shadows of bereavement and the burdens of the physical 
weakners of recent years oppressed her, she carried into 
widening social circles, both in Tokyo and Yokohama, the 
same kindl\ hospitality, intelligent vivacity, arpreciative 
sympathy, and good cheer that characterized her young 
womanhood, which many of her associates of former days 
gladly remember. Hcre, as well asin many New England 
homes, Mrs. Knapp will be much missed and her name 
affectionately cherished. The day we laid her body away 
could not be surpassed in its beauty and peacefulness. 
Her grave is on the westward slope of the hill cemerery 
in Yokohama sacred to the dead of the foreign com- 
murities in this land, and by the side of that of her son, 
deceased only a few years ago. 

I send this brief memorial, through the Regzster, to the 
many of its readers who are of Mrs. Knapp’s circles of 
loving friends, that they may know somewhat of the close 
of her life. CLay MacCautey. 


HOUSEWORK WANTED. 


The Society for Helping Destitute Mothers 
and Infants wishes to find employment in private 
families for mothers, where the mother may have her 
child with her, and assist with housework for moderate 
wages Apply by letter, or between ten and four week- 
days, at 279 Tremont Street, Boston. 


FREE BUILDING LOTS for Unitarian settlers. 
“ine climate, purest water, graded schools, 5-cent trolley to 
Richmond, 4% miles; Unitarian society, chape), settled min- 
ister,no debt. Write E.S. Read, Highland Springs, Va. 
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too, has place and worth, but does not rank of information that will be extremely help-| Pee 9. 
| ful. 


with the universal and perennial sources of 
life-work in any educational department. 
* xe a * a * * 


Remember, then, we are associates in a 
great movement. The unity of Protestant 
religion is involved. The supremacy of 
reasonable faith is at stake. Look well to 
the youth! And for the fulfilment of this 
aim let us always bear in mind two guiding 
words,—Co-operation and Co-ordination. 
Obeying. the first, we seek to work together, 
to gain information from each other, to 
obtain the swing and power of a large, 
fraternal comradeship. By the second 
motto our effort will be to save our forces, 
to join organic agencies, to unify and central- 
ize activities in religious education. By 
these two watchwords we can conquer. 

Epwarp A. Horton. 


Young People’s Religious 
Union. 


Contributions. 


Very little has been said about the im- 
portance of early contributions this year, 
but the necessity is fully as great. Our 
work goes on, and the regular routine ex- 
penses must be met. The fair netted a 
goodly sum, to be sure, but that money has 
to be extended over two years as hereto- 
fore. Some of this is to be credited to the 
Life Membership Fund, it may be remem- 
bered, so the really available capital is not 
actually as large as may at first appear. 

First and foremost our unions should be 
loyal to the national organization by con- 
tributing to that whatever is possible, the 
larger sum the better. Then the two 
special objects should be kept in mind,— 
that of the field secretary and Urbana, IIl. 
Special contributions may be taken for 
these or the proceeds of certain entertain- 
ments be devoted to one or both of these 
causes. 

The church in Urbana, Ill., is a college- 
town church, over which Rey. Albert R. 
Vail, a former vice-president and director 
of the National Union, has charge. We are 
all interested in Mr. Vail and his work and 
should support his efforts generously. We 
believe, too, that the work in our college- 
town churches is of tremendous importance 
and of far-reaching influence. Any Uni- 
tarian minister in any one of these centres 
can give numerous instances of the changed 
outlook that modern training and scientific 
investigation have revealed to many a young 
thinker, oftentimes resulting in his develop- 
ing into an ardent Unitarian. 

Rev. Henry W. Foote’s work as Secretary 
of Education is to be decidedly as far-reach- 
ing, and calls for the loyal support of each 
union. The decision of one of our federa- 
tions to present the proceeds of a play to 
the work of the field secretary might very 
well be followed by unions and other federa- 
tions. For the present, Mr. Foote’s work 
will be conducted from Ann Arbor, but later 
on he will occupy a desk in Room 11 of the 
Unitarian Building in Boston. 
itor to our unions and as an observer of the 


religious work in our college towns, Mr. | 
Foote will be closely associated with Uni- | 


tarian young people and will acquire a fund 


As a vis- | 
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In sending in contributions, then, kindly 
take into consideration the National Union, 
the work in Urbana, Ill., and that of the 
field secretary, and, if possible, contribute 
to each one. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


The Worcester Association will meet with 
Rev. Fred R. Lewis of Hopedale, on Tues- 
day, January 11, at 10.30 A.M. Rev. Fred- 
eric J. Gauld will give the essay. Subject, 
“The Church and Social Service.” The 
afternoon session will be devoted to book 
reviews. 


In King’s Chapel, Monday, January 10, 
at 2.30 F.M., there will be a Lowell Institute 
Lecture, free to all, by Prof. Emerton, on 
“Karly Christianity and Greco-Roman 
Life.” 

The Wednesday noon service January 12 
will be in charge of Rev. Thomas Van Ness. 


The Ministers’ Monday Club will meet at 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, on January Io. 
Rev. Walter C. Peirce of West Somerville 
will preside. Rev. W. W. Locke of . Welles- 
ley Hills will speak on ‘A Unitarian Mis- 
sionary Opportunity among the Indians.” 
Mr. Locke has recently visited the Crow 
Indians among whom the Unitarians once 
had a school, afterward taken over by the 
United States Government. 


Personals. 

On the 1st of December the editor of the 
Christian Register suffered from a virulent 
attack of influenza which kept him confined 
to his bed for two weeks and away from the 
office during the month. He has made an 
excellent recovery, and this notice is impor- 
tant only as it concerns many contributors 
and correspondents who may have wondered 
at long delays in answering their questions 
and attending to their wants. 


The presidency of the only learned theologi- 
cal societies of America, representing all the 
divinity faculties of the country, the Society 
of Biblical Literature and Exegesis (Dr. 
Henry Preserved Smith, president), and the 
American Society of Church History (Dr. 
Francis A. Christie, president) is held this 
year in the Faculty of the Meadville Theolog- 
ical School. Both Drs. Smith and Christie 
are in New York this week to make the 
Presidential Addresses. Friends of the school 
will be glad to know of this recognition of 
the standing of our school among the theolog- 
ical faculties of the country. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS of the American Uni- 
tarian Association:— 


saa acknowledged... 0.00: sse.ss ces teere $18,168.43 
2. Society in Trenton, N.Y. ........ 5.00 
2. Society in Plainfield, N.J.......... 100.75 
3. Society in Newport, R.I. ......... 226.00 
Si PEICRAS. hots saite ee een 1,500.00 
3- Second Church in Salem, Mass.... 213.75 
3. J. W. Keast, Red Deer, Alberta, 
Canada 4), = <n\<chs ae nana ok 1.00 
4. First Parish in Brookline, Mass.. 1,000.00 
6. Samuel C. Derby, Columbus, Ohio.. 5.00 
7. Society in Marlboro, Mass.. a 100.00 
8. Society in Wayland, Mass........ 2.00 
8. First Swedish Church, Chicago is: 3.00 
8. Society in Rochester, N.Y. = 30.00 
8. First Parish in Hingham, Mass. . 730.25 
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James C. Melvin, Boston, Mass. . $100.00 
9. Meadville Theological School, in- 
come of Brookes Fund toward the 
salaries of designated Western 
MAINISvEr Sis. < Aes een as ae 1,000.00 
‘to. Society in Barre, Mass..,<........ 15.50 
13., Society i in Lexington, Mass... 215.00 
13. Society in Clinton, Mass.......... 58.01 
16. North Society, Salem, Mass7). ics 100.00 
Tia PAM ASLO IGS eth afc sclo, ORE ey ae eae eS 2.60 
18. M. O. Reeves, Columbus, Ind.. 10.00 
20. John M. Moses, Northwood Ridge, 
pL Ot COREE ees en a 
21. Society in Barnstable, Mass. ..... ieee 
21. A. A.B: Ballou, Newton Centre, Mass. 5.00 
22. Society i mnyKeene) Neen cee soe 160.80 
24. Society in Meadville, Pa. ........ 71.00 
2d, SPEIRS eta 5 tee a Re 10.00 
27. U. W. Marting, Eckerty, Ind...... 1.00 
28. Fi ake Religious Society in Roxbury, 
ohn. thee Sistonneeye Meee deat ote 649.1 
20. Society i in Newburyport, Mass.. qoen 
31. National Alliance Branch, Bulnch 
Place Church, Boston, Mass.. 10.00 
31. Associate members .............. 21.00 
$24,788.58 


Francis H. Lincoin, Treasurer, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT of contributions re- 
ceived by the Sunday School Society from 
November 15 to December 31, inclusive:— 


Noy. 22. Miss ie M. Tower, Lexington, 
Mass. SOc sere e hice ee eee $18.94 
26. Mr. cna Mrs. F. H. Hastings, Kendal 
Green, Masa... 22 e}as annie made 10.00 
290. New Bedford, Mass.; church 2.2 voh..0 25.00 
29. Streator, Ill., Sunday-school eo) aera 1.00 
20. Vineyard Haven, Mass., Sunday- 
SCHOO Sos Shs Mites seman ete eens 1.00 
Dec. 2. Rochester, N.Y., Sunday-school....... 15.co 
6. St. Paul, Minn., Sunday-school. Rte ees 20.00 
6. Melrose, Mass., Sunday-school Rie 3 aba eee 10.00 
6. Chattanooga, Tenn., Speak apg 5.00 
6. Brockton, Mass., Sunday-school... ‘ 10.00 
6. New Orleans, La., Sunday-school.. Sriheme 5.00 
6. Bangor, Me., Sunday-school ate eee 3.00 
7. Marietta, Ohio, Sunday-school ....... 5.00 
a. Leominster, Mass), church 7). Wane 20.00 
8. Chelmsford, Mass., Sunday-school..... 3.00 
9. Mrs. ie acer Sumner Crosby, Brook- 
line, Mass:/i..iSeaccsem my oan 10.00 
9. Hceeaacek | N.J., church and Sunday- 
SCHOO! ch Pata ce oe ates Rea 10 00 
9. Rochester, N.Y., church ............. 10.10 
9. Montreal, Canada, Sunday-school .... 10.00 
11. Atlanta, Ga., Sunday-school eric 5.00 
I5. Meadville, Pa., Sunday-school ....... 3-00 
15. Ware, Mass., Sunday-school iftaratits 2.00 
15. Hon. Horace Davis, San Francisco, 
Ca 10.00 
15. Denver, Col., Sunday-school 5.00 
15. Sturbridge, Mass., Sunday-school 3.00 
16. fre: N.Y., "First Unitarian So- 
25.00 
6 5.00 
20 ts. W. H. Savary, Groveland, Mass., 1.00 
21. Taunton, Mass., Sunday-school Boas 2 30.00 
21. Mr. A. A. Ballou, Newton Centre, 
Massive, See seamen etre crete ae 10.00 
22. Arlignton, Mass., Church ............ 40.38 
22. Ashby, Mass., Sunday-school news 5.24 
27. Yarmouth, Me., Sunday-school........ .00 
ie&. Hamilton, Canada, Sunday-school..... 6.50 
30. Peterboro, N.H., Sunday-school....... 3.00 


RicHARD C. HuMPHREYS, Treasurer. 


The Tuckerman School. 


The opening exercises on Tuesday, January 
11, will be conducted by Rev. F. Raymond 
Sturtevant. 

The lecture on Thursday, January 13, will 
be at 10.30 at 25 Beacon Street and will be 


The Children’s Mission 


To the Children of the Destitute in the Oity 
of Boston. 

The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 
aaeeeseety temporary shelter or permanent homes to needy 

Children cared adh in private families in close relations 
with the central offi 

Applications solicited from families within forty miles of 
Boston, who will take children to board or free of charge. 

Additional donations and bequests are much needed to 
meet Tere, demands. 


enry M. Williams, President, 
Rev. cr Eliot, Sec’y. We. H. Slocum, Treas. 
Parker B. Field intendent, 
279 Tremont S00” ton. 
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by Mr. Edward Mulready on the ‘‘ Work of 
the Probation Commission.” 

The lecture on Saturday, January 15, at 
10.30, will be by the Rev. B. R. Bulkeley on 
the ‘First Parish, Beverly.’”’ These lectures 
are 25 cents each. ‘The Sunday-school 
lessons on Saturday, January 15, at 11.30, are 
for the Primary Grades and are free for all. 


The Kitten in the Mind. 


BY ESTHER B. TIFFANY. 


The kitten in the mind, that tricksy 
spirit of frolic which frisks uninvited and 
unabashed into the most august assembly 
where serious-browed thoughts are seated 
around in solemn conclave! No _ respecter 
of persons is the kitten; the imposing watch- 
chain of the chairman, the hurrying pen of 
the secretary taking minutes of the meeting, 
all to her are but sport. How shall we treat 
this darting, bubbling, effervescent imp of 
mischief? Banish her sternly hence, or 
present her with the freedom of the house? 

This whimisical Puck of nonsense and 
laughter, this spirit of play in human nature, 
how often, after all, it saves the situation! 
Take the case of the little girl who habit- 
ually wept over her multiplication table 
until one day, through a mist of tears, the 
rotund figure 8, with the string tied round 
its middle, took on the guise of a cherished 
friend, the old apple-woman round the cor- 
ner; and straightway the hated science 
of numbers assumed a kindlier and fairly 
human aspect. It was in the highest degree 
cheering and reposeful to encounter, now 
and again, up and down the page, this fa- 
miliar and genial presence: it restored 
equilibrium to the harassed emotions and 
seemed to aid and abet, rather than hinder, 
the mastering of 8 x 8=64. 

Though children of a larger growth may 
not need to skip and play hop-scotch along 
the path of knowledge, yet let them not 
despise an occasional caper, which, instead 
of distracting the intelligence from the 
weighty matter in hand, increases the effi- 
cacy of the faculties in that it makes them 
supple, and enables them to lure the stub- 
born facts by flowery by-ways and _ pict- 
uresque postern gates into the fastnesses 
of the mind. 

As a nation we are often accused of a 
lamentable lack of power of concentration, 
an inability to buckle down to a consecu- 
tive train of thought, like, for instance, our 
cousins on the Rhine. Does this come from 
the fact of our throwing too glancing a play 
of fancy over themes that should be treated 
only from a serious point of view, or from 
the fact that we do not know how to rein in 
and direct the sportive element in the mind 
which, rightly controlled, may be a source, 
not of dissipation of the mental faculties, 
but of refreshment, and in its best sense of 
illuminating side-lights, and therefore of 
added breadth of insight? We leave the 
question to the psychologist. 


Don’t. 


The usages of good society called forth | 
a little book with the above title. There are | 
good usages in the church, says the Diocese 
of Arkansas; for in rubric, canon, and tradi- 
tion it is ever urging that all things be done 
“decently and in order.” We take up, 
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therefore, the title of this little book, and 
say to church people: As you love evangelic 
truth and apostolic order— 

Don’t say Sabbath when you mean Sunday 
or the Lord’s Day. 

Don’t call yourself an Episcopalian, but 
a Churchman or Church woman, as the case 
may be. 

Don’t speak of a Church clergyman as an 
“Episcopal minister.”” He may be only a 
priest or a deacon. The term “episcopal”? 
means that which pertains to the office of a 
bishop. Church clergyman is sufficiently 
explicit. 

Don’t speak of an acquaintance as a 
“church member,’ as it may not convey 
the idea you have in mind. If you mean he 
is a communicant, say so. The term 
“church member” is applicable to your 
infant child who has been baptized, for by 
baptism we are made members of the church. 
He who is confirmed and a communicant is 
not more a member of the church than the 
baptized infant. He may have more privi- 
leges and greater growth, but both the 
baptized and the communicant are members 
of the church. Speak of your friend or 
yourself as ‘‘baptized”’ or a “‘communicant,”’ 
as the case may be. For this reason also— 

Don’t speak of “confirmation” as joining 
the church, for it is nothing of the kind. 
We become members of the church in holy 
baptism. 

Don’t say “offertory’” when you mean 
offering. The offertory means that part of 
the communion office wherein the people 
make their offerings unto the Lord. 

Don’t receive the elements of bread or the 
cup in the gloved hand. Be as polite at 
the Lord’s board as you would be at a neigh- 
bor’s, to say nothing of reverence. 

Don’t say Catholic when you mean Roman 
Catholic. 

Don’t speak of the church as a sect nor 
treat it as such. Remember that it is a 
living branch of the historic Church of Christ. 
It was never cut off, and therefore can be no 
sect. 

To which might be added:— 

Don’t speak of my church; for, beside be- 
ing inaccurate and apparently egotistic, it 
might remind some people of the anecdote 
related of the Rev. John Wesley, who met 
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a man very much intoxicated, who said, 
“Good-day, Mr. Wesley,” and, after noticing 
Mr. Wesley’s surprise, ‘‘You don’t seem to 
recognize me: why, you converted me.” 
To which Rev. Mr. Wesley replied, “You 
look and act like one of my jobs.”—The 
Living Church. 


Peace Prize Contest. 


The American School Peace League offers 
two sets of prizes, to be known as the Sea- 
bury Prizes, for the best essays on one of 
the following subjects: 1. ‘“The United 
States, the Exemplar of an Organized 
World”; 2. ‘‘The History of International 
Arbitration”; 3. “The History and Sig- 
nificance of the Two Hague Peace Confer- 
ences”; 4. ‘‘The Opportunity and Duty 
of the Schools in the International Peace 
Movement’”’; 5. ‘The Evolution of Patri- 
otism.”’ First set: Open to Seniors in the 
normal schools of the United States. Sec- 
ond set: Open to seniors in the preparatory 
schools of the United States. Prizes of 
$75, $50, and $25 will be given for the three 
best essays in both sets. The contest closes 
March 1, 1910. 

Information concerning literature on the 
subject may be obtained from Mrs. Fannie 
Fern Andrews, Secretary American School 
Peace League, 405 Marlborough Street, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


The Harriman Alaska Expedition found 
flocks of murres, which are sea-birds, flying 
straight for their home on a lonely rock 
island thirty miles away, through a fog so 
thick that everything a hundred yards off was 
absolutely hidden from view. What human 
brain could guide a ship thirty miles through 
a dense fog without a compass? 


The best thing the Religious Education 
Association has done is to bring together 
the many persons who were interested 
in the questions of religious education. 
Through its membership and meetings it 
has gathered on one platform of co-opera- 
tive service the university faculties, the 
public educators, the Sunday-school teach- 
ers, the pastors, and the workers in many 


other religious and social agencies. 


best. 


There’s 
what 


The Pope Name Plate Means Even More 
To-day Than It Did Thirty Years Ago 


Thirty years ago you knew that Pope Bicycles were the 
You can be even surer of that to-day. 


In the great Pope Mfg. Company is centred the biggest 
bicycle business in America—the consolidation of more 
than thirty factories, with all the noted patents and im- 
provements known to bicycle manufacture. 


Columbia — Rambler — Tribune 


Cleveland — Monarch — Crescent 


No matter what the name, you get in any Pope bicycle the leadership of 
more than a quarter of a century. 

No need to depend upon one model for all conditions—a special Po 
model for your special needs—heavy machines for business, light 
machines for racing, Chainless Machines for all-around service, sturdy 
little machines for young folks. 

Just be sure it’s a Pope wheel when you go to buy, and you can’t go wreng. 

robably a Pope agent in your town. But write and tell us just 

Kind of a wheel you want, what price you want to pay, ete., and 

we'll send you full particulars, with catalogue. 


Pope Manufacturing Co. 


Hartford Conn. 
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Pleasantries, 


“You don’t know what that’s a picture of, 
Johnny?” said Mrs. Lapsling, in a tone of 
reproof. ‘‘You ought to read your ancient 
history more. That is the temple of Dinah 
at Emphasis.’’—Chicago Tribune. 


“Why don’t you get rid of that mule?” 
“Well, suh,’’ answered Erastus Pinkley, 
“T hates to givein. If I was to trade 
dat mule off, he’d regard it as a personal 
victory. He’s been tryin’ foh de las’ six 
weeks to get rid 0’ me.”—Washington Star. 


Senator Taylor of Tennessee said the finest 
example he knew of the ante-bellum negro’s 
use of the English language was the remark 
made by an old negro whose worthless son 
was married secretly. The old man heard of 


it, and asked the boy if he was married. “I 
ain’t saying I ain’t,’’ the boy replied. ‘‘Now 
you, ’Rastus,’’ stormed the old man, “I 


ain’t askin’ you is you ain’t; I is askin’ you 
ain’t you is!’’—The Troy Press. 


A long-winded, prosy counsellor was argu- 
ing a technical case recently before one of 
the judges of the Superior Court. He had 
drifted along in such a desultory way that 
it was hard to keep track of what he was try- 
ing to present, and the judge had just vented 
a very suggestive yawn. ‘‘I sincerely trust 
that I am not unduly trespassing on the 
time of this court,’ said the lawyer, with a 
suspicion of sarcasm in his voice. ‘There 
is some difference,’ the judge quietly 
observed, “‘between trespassing on time 
and croaching on eternity.’”—Philadelphia 
Ledger. 


A boss carpenter in Maine had one ques- 
tion which he always asked of journeymen 
who applied to be taken into his employ. 
If the applicant was found to possess all the 
other necessary qualifications, the ‘‘boss’’ 
would ask him, ‘“‘What are your favorite 
tunes?” ‘Why, what do you want to know 
that for?’ ‘‘You whistle and sing some at 
your work, don’t you?”’ ‘‘Oh, yes.” ‘Well, 
what tunes do you generally whistle or 
sing?’ ‘Oh, there’s ‘Old Hundred’ and 
‘Auld Lang Syne’ and ‘Down by the Weep- 


ing Willows’ and’’— ‘“That’s enough!” 
the boss would exclaim. ‘“‘ You won’t do for 
me. ‘Too slow, them tunes be. Good-day!”’ 


On the contrary, if the applicant answered, 
“Oh, I generally whistle ‘Yankee Doodle,’ 
or ‘Money Musk’ or ‘The Fisher’s Hornpipe,’ 
or something of that sort,’’ the carpenter 
would say at once: “I think you'll do! 
Take off your coat if you want to, and go 
to work.”’—Selected. 


BARBAROSSA IN MEMORIAL. 


Der Kaiser Barbarossa 
Ist hid von out of sight, 

Er schlaft im sunless palace 
Und moans die Langsamkeit. 


Die hall ist high und vaulted, 
Der table long—und leer; 

Er wartet auf im something 
That cometh nimmermehr. 


Er sleepeth und he waiteth 
Von hundert Jahr bevor; 

His beard’s grown through der table 
Und spreadeth auf dem floor. 


Und now he speaks in slumber, 
Er spricht zu seinem Bub’— 
“‘Go, sieh doch wenn der waiter 

Ist coming mit dem grub. 


“Und if he kommt nicht wieder, 
The even chances are 

Dass ich muss eben warten 
Ein ander hundert Jahr.” 


—Harvard Lampoon. 
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Antique Viewsof ye 
Towne of Boston 


BY 
JAMES H. STARK 


“Some of the views are taken from 
engravings now exceedingly rare, and 
all of them have an historical value.’’ 


LARGE QUARTO, 378 PP. 
PRICE $5.00 POSTPAID 


For sale by GEO. H. ELLIS CO, 
272 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 


“JUBILATE DEO” HYMNAL 


Edited by Rev. Charles W. Wendte 
Price. 40 cents By mail, 50 cents 
Geo. H. Ellis Co., 272 Congress Street, Boston 


Also an edition with services, 50 cents; 
by mail,60 cents per copy. Young People’s 
Religious Union, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, 
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KIDDER, PEABODY & CO, 


115 DEVONSHIRE ST. 
BOSTON 


56 WALL ST, 
NEW YORK 


Investment Securities 
Foreign Exchange 
Letters of Credit 


AGENTS AND ATTORNEYS FOR 


BARING BROTHERS & CO., LTD, 
LONDON 


Educational, 


THE MISSES ALLEN 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


WEST NEWTON, MASS. 
Telephone, 131-1 Newton, West. 


THE ALLEN SCHOOL 


A school where boys are taught to be self- 
reliant. Individual instruction. Thorough 
preparation for college or scientific schools. 
Athletic training. For catalogue, address 
Everett Starr Jones, Headmaster, 
Box AA, West Newton, Mass. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL FOR, 
BOX 638, DUXBURY, MASS. 


Elementary and Advanced Classes 
H. P. MOULTON, Jr., Principal 


Associated with School of FORESTRY 
F. B. KNAPP, Director. 


The Meadville Theological School 


MEADVILLE, PA, 
(Founded 1844) 


Is a modern, undogmatic training school for the 
ministry, which seeks to combine accuracy of 
scholarship with catholicity of spirit and practical 
efficiency. In order to meet the demands made 
upon it by the churches, it needs at once double 
its present number of students. For catalogue 
address the President, 


F.C. SOUTH WORTH. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 


MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 


ANDOVER, N.H. A Unitarian School for both sexes. 
Tuition and Board, $250a year. Courses in Business and 
Domestic Science. New Gymnasium. New Separate Dor- 
mitories. College Certificate. T P. FARR, Principal. 


HACKLEY SCHOOL 


TARRYTOWN, N.Y. 


Rev. SAMUEL A. ELIOT, D.D., President, Trustees, 
For Catalogue address 


WALTER B. GAGE, Headmaster, 


GEO. H. ELLis co; 
- PRINTERS 


a72 Congress Street, Boston 


